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As many schools will be in recess for 
midsemester holidays, World Week 
will not publish next week. Your next 
issue will be dated April 6, 1955. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History, World Geography: 
Cover maps. Unit on Britain, pp. 9-13. 
News pages, pp. 5-8. “Good Citizens” 
(Crusade for Freedom), p. 14. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (stock market 
inquiry), p. 4. “Britain’s Three Worlds,” 
p. 12. “Good Citizens” (Crusade for 
Freedom), p. 14. “Say What You 
Please” (letter on communism), p. 17. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
(Valentines for Freedom), p. 14. 

Life-Adjustment: “Ask Gay 
p. 18; “How Would You Solve 
p. 18. 


Head,’ 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 4) 


U. S. Senator J. William Fulbright 
and Keith Funston, president of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, are the “News- 
makers” for this week. Senator Ful- 
bright heads a committee trying to get 
the facts to explain the rise in prices 
in the stock market over the past sev- 
eral months. 


Procedure 

If the class interest in the stock mar- 
ket is sufficient, plan a first lesson on 
how to read and interpret information 
on the stock market page of a newspa- 
per. While the rest of the class follows 
along, each student with his own pa- 
per, explain to them just how to read 
the stock market columns. Questions 
are bound to come up, such as: What 
are stocks? Why do people want to 
buy them? sell them? Where do you 
go to buy and sell? What makes prices 
go up and down? etc. How much time 
you spend and to what extent you teach 
the topic will depend on the interest 
and level of maturity of the class. A 
follow-up lessen could involve “buying 
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and selling stocks” in class. A high 
school text in economics could be used 
as a ready reference by a teacher for 
information on the stock market. 


Unit: BRITAIN (pp. 9-13) 
Concepts in the Unit 


As an island country, Britain looks 
to the surrounding waters as highways 
of trade, as areas for its fishing indus- 
try, and as a defense in time of war. 
Limited’ supply of natural resources 
causes Britain to rely heavily on its ex- 
port trade to bring in necessary income 
to buy what it lacks at home. Although 
Britain is an industrial country, the 
coal industry is a weak link in its pro- 
ductive system. Other sections of the 
unit cover changes in the Common- 
wealth of Nations, Britain in world 
affairs, and the British governmental 
system. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9-10. (1) Mention three 
ways in which the sea is important to 
Britain. (2) Explain why export trade 
is important to Britain. List major 
items of export and import. (3) What 
problems does Britain’s coal industry 
face today? 

2. Page 11. (1) List the independ- 
ent nations of the British Common- 
wealth. (2) What advantages do they 
get from being part of the Common- 
wealth? 

8. Page 12. (1) Give examples 
which show how Britain is part of the: 


(a) Atlantic world; (b) European 
world; (c) Commonwealth world. 


BRITAIN’S GEOGRAPHY; BRITAIN 
TODAY (pp. 9-10) 


Motivation 


Point out to the class important 
islands of the world. How do you ex- 
plain the fact that, of all these islands, 
Britain became a leading industrial 
country and the owner of the largest 
empire? (Comparison might be made 
with Japan.) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How important a part did _ its 
island location have in Britain’s devel- 
opment? 

2. Why is export trade more impor- 
tant to Britain than to the U. S.? 

3. Would you expect the farming in- 
dustry in Britain to be as extensive as 
in the U. S.? Why or why not? 
Activities 

1. For map work, have students 
draw a free-hand map of the British 
Isles, using the map on page 9 as a 
guide. Have them indicate the neigh- 
boring bodies of water, Europe, the 
major cities of Britain, Ireland, Wales 
and Scotland. (See workbook, Ques- 
tion II.) 

2. Assign students to prepare a 
blackboard chart of Britain’s major in- 
dustries, resources, exports, and im- 
ports. Geography texts and the World 
Almanac are good references. 

3. As an assignment, ask students to 
visit a travel agency for posters and 
materials on a visit to Britain. Work 
these materials into the lesson. 

4. The class cartoonist can draw, or 
tell how he would draw, a cartoon 
showing the importance of export trade 
to Britain. , 

5. Use the graphs on page 11 and 
the workbook page to work in informa- 
tion on the trend of British exports and 
imports. 

6. In geography classes, have stu- 
dents work at the wall map. showing 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


the various trade routes British ships 
would follow in reaching customers in 
various parts of the world. 


BRITAIN’S COMMONWEALTH (p. 11) 


Motivation 


Call on students to interpret the car- 
11. What ideas does the 


ICTOSS? 


toon on page 
cartoonist want to put 


Activities 
l. Are there 


class or school trom 
Commonwealth? It so, in- 


any students in your 


who come some 
part of he 
vite the student to tell about the coun- 
try from which he comes and to ex- 
plain the attitude of the people toward 
Britain. 

2. For map work 
an outline map of 
crayon or shading scheme to 
Britain's Commonwealth and Empire. 


Another map project could be working 
TOOLS. for 


Latin America 
Apr. 13th in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Our Southern Part 
ners: The Story of Our Latin American 
Relations, 1954, 25¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. D. C. U N 
Basis for Better Living, 1954, 15¢, In- 
ternational Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. The U.S. and Latin 
America, by H. L. Matthews & L. T. 
Holmes (Headline Series No. 100) 
1953, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Middle America. no date. free: 
People of Middle America, no date, 
free; United Fruit Company, Educa- 
tional Dept., Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y. Pictorial Map of the 
Americas, no date, free, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, Public Relations Dept., 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y 
The Americas: A Panoramic Vieu 
1950, 10¢; Introduction Leaflets (sepa 
rate sheets on the 21 Republics), 1952 
53, free: Pan American Day, 1955. free 
Pan American Washington 6 
a oe 

BOOKS: Our South American Neigh 
bors, by Frances Carpenter, $2.08 
(American Book, Other Young 
Americans, by Delia Goetz, $3.50 (Mor- 
row, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “How Good Is Our Good 
Neighbor Policy?” by S. E. Harris, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Nov. 28, 1954. “Latin 
America: The Market Grows But So 
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with a blank outline map of Africa and 
having students indicate the countries 
which are part of the Empire. 

3. Bright students can be assigned 
to read up on library materials which 
discuss: (a) the Mau Mau problem in 
Kenya; (b) the British-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Suez Canal. 


BRITAIN’S “THREE WORLDS” (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the main point of the car- 
toon on page 12? 

2. What are the “common interests” 
which bind the U. S. and Britain in 
close friendship? 

3. Can you think of “differences” be- 
Britain and the U. S. to which 
the cartoonist refers? 


tween 


Activity 
Assign bright students to work with 
library materials for special reports on: 


TEACHERS 


Does Competition,” Business Week, 
Nov. 20, 1954. “Atlantic Report on the 
World Today,” Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 
1955. “Europe Keeps Foothold in 
Americas,” U. S. News & World Report, 
April 2, 1954. “How’s the Road Ahead?” 
by G. C. Compton, Americas, Jan., 
1955. 

FILMS: Americans All, 25 minutes, 
sale, Government Films Department, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. History and geogra- 
phy of countries south of the Rio Grande 
and ways of life of the people. The 
Bridge, 30 minutes, sale or rent, New 
York University Film Library, 26 Wash- 
ington Place, New York 3, N. Y. Eco- 
nomic basis of trade relations between 
Latin America and the rest of the world. 
Round South America, 57 minutes, rent, 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 15, Ill. Air trip 
to major cities and scenic points from 
Panama Canal to Buenos Aires. Central 
America, 11 minutes, sale or rent, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, II]. Geog- 
raphy, climate, peoples and their activi 
ties. 

FILMSTRIPS: Central America, 70 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. Physical characteristics, major in- 
dustrial and agricultural pursuits. South 
America, 62 frames, Informative Class- 
room Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave- 
nue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Life in our neighbor republics. 


(a) NATO; (b) the Coal-Steel Com- 
munity (Schuman Plan). 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED (p. 13) 


1. What differences are there be- 
tween Britain’s form of government and 
our own? 

2. Would you say that both are dem- 
ocratic in government? 

3. Are there any parts of the British 
governmental system that you think 
would be useful in our government? 


Crusade for Freedom (p. 14) 


One agency that is fighting commu- 
nism right at the source is the Crusade 
for Freedom. It is a private organiza- 
tion, supported by private gifts. Its 
funds go to support privately operated 
agencies, mostly in West Germany, for 
getting the free world’s story across the 
Iron Curtain 

North Dakota school boys and girls 
found a way to work with the Crusade 
by sending Valentine messages. The 
article may be a means of interesting 
students in the Crusade, which is now 
conducting a fund drive. 

In what other ways do we try to get 
freedom’s across to people in 
Communist countries? 


story 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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Answers to Workbook, p. 15 
I. Graph Reading: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T: 
5-T; 6-NS; 7-F; 8-NS. 
III. Name It: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-O 
6-T; 7-F; 8-F; 9-O; 10-T. 
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in the ATLANTIC WORLD, In the EUROPEAN WORLD, 
she’s a partner of the U. S$. and Canada 
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In the COMMONWEALTH WORLD, she’s a partner of her “daughter-lands” overseas 





What does 
it take to get 

pictures 
like this 


les mostly the simple 
business of having your 
camera with you when 
pictures “happen.” An eye 
for pictures helps, of course. 
And a good hand with a camera. 
But a good eye and hand don’t amount to 
much if your camera is back home on the shelf. 
So, for pictures that are both stoppers and 
keepers, keep your camera loaded and handy. 

Kodak Cameras have a lot of built-in 
know-how. They’re fun to use, too. And Kodak 
Film has what it takes. 





First choice of beginners 
and experts alike — Kodak 
Verichrome Film for black- 
and-white snapshots. Now 
available in Kodak's thrifty 
Duo-Pak—one roll for your 
camera —one for a spare. 
In the popular sizes 620, 
120, 127. 


George Rodriguez of Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., knows a prize-winning 
picture-taking opportunity when he sees one. 
This beauty won Second Prize in the 1954 
National High School Photographic Awards— 
nationwide picture-taking contest. When this 
winner came along, George had his camera 
ready and loaded with Kodak Film, and got it! 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The treats on you...when you wear an 


ARROW MERE-LAN! 


T’s a cinch to be as smart as the lad above. 

Cashmere-like cotton Arrow Mere-lan 
Shirts are at stores right now in rich patterns 
and comfortable collar styles 

Peel off that old sweater and slip into a 
smooth Arrow Mere-lan today. Then watch 
the sodas and sundaes come your way, too. 
Junior sizes, $2.95. Grads, $3.50 


ARROW. 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co., dnc. 








Newsmakers # 


INP photo 


Sen. Fulbright at stock market hearing. 


STOCK INVESTIGATOR 


WHAT'S HAPPENING to the 
stock market? Are stock prices too 
high? 

Some people are worried about 
the fact that stock prices have gone 
up 50 per cent in the past 16 months. 
What if prices start to fall? Would 
everybody try to sell his stock at 
once—and cause stock prices to come 
crashing down? That happened in 
1929. And then the country plunged 
into a business depression. Could it 
happen again? 

Senator J. William Fulbright, 
Democrat of Arkansas, wants to find 
out just what’s what with stock 
prices. He started a “friendly” study 
of the stock market this month. He 
called many witnesses (such as the 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange—see 3rd column) to hear- 
ings before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. He is chair- 
man of this committee. 

Why do we have stock exchanges? 

Business corporations sell shares 
of stock when they 
get started or expand or improve 
their equipment. Each share is a 
part ownership of the business. Gen 
eral Motors Corporation, for exam 
ple, has issued about three million 
shares of stock. If you own one, you 
own one-three-millionth of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. About seven 
million Americans own stock. This 
entitles them to a share in the profits 
of the companies they own. Profits 
are paid out to stockholders at regu- 
“din ick nds” 


need money to 


lar intervals ( 


Several large cities have stock ex- 
changes. They are places for the 
buying and selling of stocks. Most 
large companies list their stock on a 
stock exchange. A number of ‘cities 
also have “over-the-counter” mar- 
kets, where stocks which are not 
listed on exchanges are bought and 
sold. 

The price of a stock on the ex- 
change goes up or down depending 
on whether more people want to 
buy or sell that company’s stock. 
That in turn depends on whether 
they expect the company’s profits to 
rise or fall. 

Senator Fulbright’s committee 
wants to find out whether stock 
prices are so high that there’s danger 
of prices crashing down. They want 
to know if any new laws are needed 
to keep the stock market “boom” 
from getting out of control. 

Senator Fulbright is not a profes- 
sional economist, but he’s one of the 
best educated men in the Senate. 
Friends call him “the Professor,” 
though he says he’s really “just a boy 
from the country.” He was born in 
the Ozark Mountain town of Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

As a student at the University of 
Arkansas, he was a triple-threat 
halfback on the Razorback’s football 
team. Then he awarded a 
Rhodes Scholarship to study in Eng- 
land. Three years at Oxford Univer- 
sity didn’t dilute his rich Southern 
accent. 

After teaching at various U. S. col- 
leges, he went back to his alma 
mater, the University of Arkansas, 
as president. He quit rather than 
take orders from politicians about 
whom to hire for jobs at the univer- 


was 


sity. 

Elected to the Senate in 1944, he 
wrote the law that created “Ful- 
bright scholarships.” These permit 
thousands of U. S. college students to 
study abroad at Government expense. 
Senator Fulbright thinks this is one 
of the best ways to creat® good-will 
between the United States and other 
nations. 

Now 50, he is a quiet man who 
likes to stay home with his wife and 
two daughters, reading history or 
listening to classical music. 


Wide World phot« 
G. K. Funston testifies at stock hearing. 


STOCK EXCHANGE HEAD 


SOME COLLEGE presidents go 
into politics—like Senator Fulbright. 
But G. (for George) Keith Funston 
stepped from a college campus to 
the $100,000-a-year job of president 
ot the New York Stock Exchange. It 
handles 70 per cent of all the buying 
and selling of stocks on U. S. stock 
exchanges. 

Mr. Funston thinks the stock 
market is doing all right. He told the 
Fulbright committee that the market 
is “basically sound.” Stock prices 
have gone up, he said, because Amer- 
ican businesses are increasing in 
value. He pointed out that the U. S. 
produces twice as much as it did 25 
years ago. But in that time stock 
prices rose only 68 per cent. 

Born in Waterloo, Iowa, in 1910, 
he studied at Trinity College in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Young Funston paid part 
of his college expenses by working 
as chauffeur to Remson B. Ogilby, 
president of the college. Only 13 
years later (1945) he succeeded 
Ogilby as president of Trinity. 

In the meantime, he was in busi- 
ness in New York City and worked 
without pay for the War Production 
Board in Washington during World 
War II. He also served one year on 
active duty as a lieutenant-comman- 
der in the U. S. Naval Reserve. After 
the war, he turned down fat offers of 
jobs in private industry to go back 
to his old college as president. He 
was elected president of the Stock 
Exchange in 1951, being selected 
over 100 other candidates. 
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uvick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: British Labor party may 
expel “Nye” Bevan; Churchill may call election soon 
(p. 13). Valentines are new anti-Red weapons of Cru- 
sade for Freedom (p. 14). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)—Italy ratifies Paris pacts; Russian student edi- 
tors and:farmers are invited to visit U.S.; Nepal gets its 
first tourists; U.S. may launch Earth’s first “artificial 
moon” in 1957. Matusow says he lied in anti-Red tes- 
timony; Attorney General seeks law to make it easier 
to convict perjurers. , 


ICE PATROL: U.S. Coast Guard planes and ships 
have begun their annual spring vigil against stray ice- 
bergs. At this season of the year chunks start to break 
off Greenland’s icecap and float south into Atlantic 
shipping lanes. Five U.S. planes and three Coast Guard 
cutter ships operate as part of the 14-nation Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol from a base at Argentina, Newfound- 
land. The patrol was started in 1912 after the British 
luxury liner Titanic crashed into an iceberg and sank. 
When a berg is sighted, the Patrol warns all ships 
nearby and keeps track of the iceberg until it floats still 
further south and melts. 


MOOSE EXPEDITION: Record-breaking snows sent 
Alaska’s moose venturing into civilization this month. 
Some of the half-ton beasts sauntered into Anchorage, 
one of the Territory's most modern cities, looking for 
food. One animal strolled into a bar. Another charged a 
boy on his way to school and pushed him into a snow 
bank. Other moose—not so impressed with city life— 
moved into cleared areas along railroad tracks between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. They wanted to escape the 
deep snow which covers up grazing lands and makes it 
hard for them to fight off wolves. But the tracks proved 
even deadlier. At last count, Alaska Railroad trains had 
killed 180 moose. 


REFILL FOR THE COURT: Ever since Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson died last fall, the Supreme 
Court has had only eight members. It decided not to 
make further decisions on the race segregation issue 
until there was a full court of nine justices. Last Novem- 
ber President Eisenhower nominated Judge John 
Marshall Harlan of New York to succeed Jackson, but 
the Senate delayed acting on the nomination. This 
month the Judiciary Committee finally approved Judge 
Harlan, and the full Senate was scheduled to complete 
approval of the appointment. 


CAREERS END: Matthew A. Henson, the only 
American with Admiral Robert E. Peary when he dis- 
covered the North Pole in 1909, died March 9. Henson, 
a Negro, was Peary’s companion on all his expeditions 
... William W. Smith 2nd, 67—the only man who knew 
how to make Smith Bros. Cough Drops—died March 7. 
He inherited the formula from his grandfather, William 
Smith,,one of the original Smith Brothers. At our press 
time it wasn’t known who gets the secret next. 





Wide World phot 


PEEP INTO THE FUTURE: The machine shown 
(at right in photo above) is not a space rocket. It’s the 
“Futura,” Ford Motor Company's “dream car” of the 
future. Engineers say they got the idea for the Futura 
after watching the graceful movements of fish swim- 
ming under water. The design for the rear fenders is de- 
rived from the shape of shark fins. The rear of the car 
looks like an inverted V. It was designed like a fish tail. 
The frame is painted with lacquer made from fish 
scales. This unusual paint gives the bédy a rainbow-like 
effect. Last week the Futura was taken on a try-out 
drive through New York City streets. Motorists gaped 
in amazement. At Central Park, a horse hitched to a 
hansom cab (at left in photo) aimed a fierce kick at the 
Futura’s glistening steel sides. He missed. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
STUMBLING STOCKS: “If the market should fall out 
of bed, we would be blamed for it.” So said Senator 
J. William Fulbright, as his Senate Banking Committee 
investigated stock market prices (see p. 4). Last week 
the market seemed to be “falling out of bed”—that is 
prices were dropping fast. In a few days the price crash 
wiped out market values totalling 10 billion dollars. 
On March 14, stock prices fell farther than on any single 
day since 1946 but rose next day. Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey said*the stock market inquiry 
may undermine confidence in the nation’s economy. 
But ‘Senator Fulbright said he would keep right on 
with his investigation. 
ENDQUOTE: British noblemen are members of the 
House of Lords, the upper chamber of Britain’s Parlia 
ment (see p. 13). Few Lords, however, come to London 
regularly to take part in the chamber’s sessions. Vis- 
count Samuel, a member of the-House, wants to remedy 
this situation by appointing outstanding citizens from all 
walks of life to the House of Lords. These would be 
life-time appointments, but they could not be passed 
from father to son like the seats of the present Lords 
The Viscount gave this reason for his proposal: “I be- 
lieve a democracy must create within itself an aristoc- 
racy or it will perish, not an aristocracy of wealth or 
lineage but of talent, wisdom, and virtue.” What do you 
think of this idea? Write to “Say What You Please.” 





Box Score on Paris Pacts 


Italy became the eighth nation to 
stamp its final “‘O.K.” on the Paris 
agreements. These agreements pro- 
vide for the admission of an inde- 
pendent and rearmed West Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), which then 
would have 15 members. 

The other countries that 
have ratified the treaties are Britain, 
Canada, Iceland, Norway, 
Portugal, and Turkey. 

Six remaining NATO nations (plus 
West Germany still approve 
the treaties. They are the United 
States, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and Den- 
mark. In three of these countries— 
Belgium, France, and West Germany 
-the treaties have already been rati- 
fied by the lower houses of parlia- 
ment but not yet by the upper 
houses. That’s the “box 
date. Most observers are agreed that 
the major obstacles to the rearming 
of West Germany have been cleared. 

There are two principal provisions 
in this series of Paris agreements: 

(1) The granting of almost com- 
plete independence to West Ger- 
many by the Western Allies. The 
only important exception is that the 
Western Allies retain the right to 
continue to keep their troops on 
West German territory. 

(2) The admission of a rearmed 
West Germany to NATO and the 
Western European Union (WEU). 

The WEU originally consisted of 
five nations—Britain, France, Bel- 
gium., the Netherlands. and Luxem- 
bourg. Now it will include West Ger- 
many and Italy. 

The WEU ceilings” on the 
armed forces and armaments con- 
tiibuted by its members to NATO 
Under the WEU “ceilings,” West Ger- 
many will be allowed to organize a 
12-division, 500,000-man army 

Earlier this month, President 
Eisenhower sent identical notes to al] 
seven WEU countries. He pledged 
in these notes that the United States 
keep its armed 
long as the 


seven 


Greece, 


must 


score to 


sets 


forces in 
threat of 


would 
Europe as 


aggression continues 


The reason for this pledge was .o 
dispel the fear of some Europeans 
(particularly the French) that the 
U.S. might withdraw its forces from 
the European continent when the 12 
German divisions come into being. 


Soviet Visitors to U.S. 


“Come and look us over. We have 
nothing to hide.”’ That, in effect, was 
the answer given by the State De- 
partment to the Soviet request that 
delegations of student editors and 
farmers visit the United States. 

Ever since the beginning of the 
cold war, there has been little traffic 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet Russia has been reluctant 
to admit foreigners to see what is go- 
ing on behind her iron curtain. Those 
admitted are closely watched by the 
secret police and their travels are 
restricted. 

The United States, in reprisal, has 
discouraged Soviet visitors to our 
shores—except for accredited diplo- 
mats and United Nations personnel. 
Under the McCarran Immigration 
Act, alien Communists are barred 
from the U.S., unless exceptions are 
made by the State Department. 

In recent months, “tourist traffic’ 
between the two countries has 
perked up a bit. During the past 


year, about 100 American citizens 
(mostly students and journalists) 
have visited Soviet Russia. And about 
40 Soviet Russians (sportsmen, chess 
players, and scholars) have, in turn, 
visited the U.S. 

In August 1954 the Soviet Foreign 
Office requested that the State De- 
partment grant U.S. visas (permits to 
enter this country) to a group of So- 
viet student editors. The Soviet stu- 
dents were told to apply at a more 
“opportune” season; most schools 
are closed in the summer. The re- 
quest was renewed last November. 

The State Department studied the 
problem. Meanwhile, Communist 
propagandists used the delay to ac- 
cuse us of imposing an “iron curtain.” 


STUDENTS AGED 25 TO 39 


Then, on March 10, the State De- 
partment announced that the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow had been in- 
structed to issue visas to 11 Soviet 
student editors. Though the request 
was only for a three-week visit, the 
State Department gave the student 
editors permission to spend 30 days 
here. The extra nine days, said a U.S. 
official, would give the visitors a “lit- 
tle latitude.” 

The Soviet student editors are, to 
be sure, somewhat “over-aged.” They 
are from 25 to 39 years old. One ex- 
planation suggested is that they may 
be post-graduate students in uni- 
versities. Another explanation—ad- 
vanced by some observers—is that 





Wide World photo 


Seeds for Asia’s Needy 
“Global Johnny Appleseed,” “One- 


Man Marshall Plan”—these are nick- 
names of Merchant Marine engineer 
Aloysius (Pat) Mozier, 49, who distrib- 
utes seeds to needy farmers in Asia. 

During Korean War, Mozier saw a 
child die of starvation. He asked him- 
self: “How can I help?” When he got 
home he bought vegetable seeds with 
his lifetime savings, began to distribute 
them at ports of call in Asia. News of 
his deeds spread. Other people began to 
help with seeds and money. To date he 
has distributed more than a million 
packages of seeds. Last week Mozier 
sailed again for Asia—“to plant a green 
band around the world to offset the Red 
band.” Seeds are stored in his cabin 
aboard Philippine Bear. 
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Diagram for World Week by Charles Beck 


How a satellite launched by rockets would circle our planet (see news story). 


many of these “student editors” are 
not students at all, but Communist 
party officials “assigned” to edit and 
supervise student publications. 

A day later, the State Department 
decided also to admit to this country 
a group of Soviet farm experts—to 
learn why the corn grows tall and 
the hogs grow fat in Iowa. (See last 
week's news pages.) 


Nepal to Admit Tourists 


Looking for an out-of-the-way 
place to spend your vacation? Why 
not try the far-off, ancient kingdom 
of Nepal? 

This mystery-shrouded Himala- 
yan kingdom has just opened ‘its 
gates to tourists. 

Nepal lies hidden in the Himala- 
yan Mountains, between India and 
Tibet. It has a_ population of 
8,500,000 and covers an area roughly 
the size of Iowa. 

From time immemorial, Nepalese 
rulers have disliked foreigners. Oc- 
casionally they would permit a for- 
eigner to walk over the mountain 
pass and enter Katmandu, the capi- 
tal. But it would have to be a for- 
eigner on diplomatic or military 
business. No tourists were wanted. 

A few months ago the Nepalese 
changed their minds. Maybe they 
wanted to learn more about the out- 
side world. Maybe they realized that 
they are losing out on an important 
source of revenue—the tourist dollar. 

Whatever the reason, Nepalese 
officials approached a travel agency, 
Thomas Cook and Son, and asked 
them to include Nepal in their tours. 
An old, 1,000-room palace was con- 


verted into a hotel. A dozen bright 
Nepalese young men were assigned 
to act as tourist guides. Before long, 
the Nepalese also plan to have pic- 
ture postcards and a variety of sou- 
venirs for sale to tourists. 

This happy event has unfortu- 
nately coincided with a sad event. 
On March 14, the Nepalese ruler, 48- 
year-old King Tribhubana, died in a 
Zurich (Switzerland) hospital, where 
he had been under treatment for 
heart disease. 


Man-Made Satellite 


The U.S. Defense Department, 
according to reports, is planning an 
“Earth-satellite’ which may be 
ready for launching by 1957. 

Scientists say we'll ride through 
space in rocket ships some day. But 
before we do, we'll have to learn 
more about space. How can we get 
first-hand information—before men 
try to go up in rocket ships? 

“Let’s first send up a small un- 
manned satellite to circle the Earth 
like a moon,” answer sciertists. The 
satellite could carry instruments to 
record information about outer 
space. It could also have a radio 
transmitter that would send this in- 
formation back to Earth. 

For the past few years, U.S. sci- 
entists have been working on plans 
to build such a man-made “moon.” 


SIZE OF BASKETBALL 


The first man-made satellite of 
Earth would probably be the size of 
a basketball or a beach ball. In 
shape, it might look something 
like a farmer's milk can. And it 
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would weigh less than 100 pounds. 

How will it be shot into space? 
Probably by means of a two- or 
three-stage rocket, answer scientists 
(see diagram at left). 

For example, the satellite could 
be mounted in the nose of a three- 
stage rocket. After reaching an alti- 
tude of about 60 miles, the first 
rocket would burn out. It would 
automatically release the second 
rocket. The second rocket would 
climb another 80 miles or so. Before 
burning out, it would release the 
third rocket. This rocket would soar 
another 100 miles and release the 
satellite. By that time the satellite 
would be traveling at a speed of 
about eight miles per second. 

The satellite would circle the 
Earth at an altitude of perhaps 250 
miles. It would zip around the Earth 
in less than two hours. 


FIERY END OF SATELLITE 


At 250 miles from the Earth, the 
satellite would be in the outer fringes 
of the Earth’s atmosphere. Friction 
with air particles would slow it down 
eventually. Then gravity would pull 
it down toward the Earth. But it 
would probably never reach the 
ground. Great heat generated by fric- 
tion with the dense part of the 
Earth's atmosphere, near the Earth's 
surface, would set the satellite on 
fire. It would burn to a cinder. 

The satellite wouldn't have any 
military value. It wouldn't be able to 
kill anyone—or spy on any country. 
It waquld be a  fact-finder for 
U.S. scientists. 


Punishing Perjurers 


There have been a number of 
cases recently where witnesses have 
said one thing under oath and the 
exact opposite at a later time, while 
again sworn to tell the truth. 


Such lying before a court or a 
Congressional committee is called 
perjury. It can be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. 

The chief example of such turn- 
about testimony is Harvey Matusow. 
Matusow, now 28, joined the Com- 
munist party in 1947 shortly after 
his discharge from the Army. He 
says he quickly became disillusioned 
with the party and was expelled in 
1951. During the time Matusow was 
a member of the Communist party 
the Government began legally to 
prosecute the Communist party un- 













der the Smith Act. The Smith Act 
makes it a crime to conspire to teach 
or advocate the overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence. 
The Government welcomed any in- 
furmation it could obtain to help it 
prove its case against the Commu- 
nist party. Many former Commu- 
nists, including Matusow, could—and 
did—supply such information. 
Matusow and other former Com- 
munists were paid by the Govern- 
ment to tell what they knew about 
the Communist conspiracy. The pay 
of a witness was generally $15 a day. 
Matusow testified 25 times before 
Government agencies and Congres- 
sional committees investigating com- 
munism. He linked hundreds of 
names to the Communist cause 


LIES AND HALF-TRUTHS 


Recently Matusow said under oath 
that much of his former testimony 
consisted of lies or at best half- 
truths. He has written a book, False 
Witness, describing his career of 
falsehood. The book is scheduled 
to be published soon. 

In two cases Matusow 
the Government an especially diffi- 
cult time: 

PIn one case a group of Communist 
leaders were convicted in New York 
in 1953 for conspiring to overthrow 
the Government. Matusow says now 
that he invented much of the testi- 
mony he gave in helping to convict 
them. The Reds ere asking for a new 
trial on this basis. The Government 
insists that Matusow’s testimony 
only. helped to verify other evidence. 


HARD TO PROVE HE LIED 


Government lawyers admit, how- 
ever, that because of Matusow’s al- 
leged perjury a conviction would be 
harder to obtain at a second trial. 
No one can tell how much weight 
the jury gave to the Matusow testi- 
mony at the first trial 
PIn the second case, a union official, 
Clinton Jencks, was convicted of per- 
jury in El Texas, in 1954 
Jencks swore that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. Mat- 
usow, who had testified as a Govern- 
ment witness, now says the testimony 
he gave about Jencks was false. 

By his own admissions, Matusow 
has committed perjury. But he has 
admitted lying so much and so often 
that Government lawyers feel it is 
impossible to know when he is really 
telling the truth. To convict Matusow 


has given 


Paso, 


of perjury under the present law the 
Government would have to “prove” 
in which case Matusow was lying 
and support it with the testimony of 
at least one other witness. 
Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell has asked Congress to change the 
law to make it easier for the Govern- 
ment to prosecute perjury cases. 
Brownell wanted the law changed so 
that contradictory statements under 
oath are sufficient proof of perjury. 


PERJURY BENEFITS REDS 


Whether or not Congress passes 
such a law, however, there is no 
doubt that Matusow’s confession of 
perjury is to the advantage of the 
Communist party. The party used 
him as an example to cast suspicion 
upon all Government witnesses. This 
has led some Congressmen to urge 
the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate witnesses more carefully. 

Representative Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, is convinced 
that Matusow was a Communist 
“plant.” He says that Matusow never 
actually broke with the Communist 
party, and that his activities were 
planned to discredit all Government 
investigations of communism. 

Meanwhile, a Federal judge in E] 
Paso, Texas, took the first legal ac- 
tion against Matusow since the up- 
roar began. District Judge R.E. 
Thomason charged Matusow with 
contempt of court for trying “delib- 
erately to obstruct justice” in the 
Jencks case. Matusow could be sen- 
tenced to five years in prison on the 
contempt charge. But the judge also 
refused to grant Jencks’ request for a 
second trial. He ruled that Jencks 
hid received a fair trial on other evi- 
dence at his first conviction. 


In Brief 


Many Walls of Jericho: Jericho, a 
city of ancient Palestine located near 
the Dead Sea, was the first Canaanite 
city attacked by the Israelites after they 
crossed the Jordan about 1400 B.C. The 
Bible says the wall of Jericho fell after 
Joshua’s army had circled the city once 
a day for six days, seven times on 
the seventh day, and then had “shouted 
with a great shout.” An expedition con- 
ducting excavations in the area (now a 
part of Jordan) reported that 23 walls 
of Jericho had tumbled before the wall 
demolished by Joshua. 


New Society: President Eisenhower 
has formed a new organization to honor 
the soldiers who stormed the railway 
bridge at Remagen, Germany, on March 
7, 1945. These men established the 
first Allied beachhead on the east bank 
of the Rhine in World War II. Name 
of the organization: The Society of the 
Remagen Bridge. Eleven veterans who 
had helped to capture the bridge be- 
came the first members. 


PLt. Col. Robert R. Scott set a new 
official transcontinental speed record 
by flying an Air Force F-84F Thunder- 
streak jet the 2,445 miles from Los 
Angeles to New York in 3 hours, 46 
minutes, and 33 3/5 seconds. 

PIn an experimental move, the Post 
Office Department is substituting 20,000 
ball point pens for the traditional, old- 
fashioned, nib-point pens in certain 
post offices. 
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1. Identify: (a) Harvey Matusow; 


b) NATO; (c) WEU. 

2. The Paris Pacts grant West Ger- 
many all of the following except: (a) 
almost complete independence; (b) 
union with East Germany; (c) permis- 
sion to join NATO, (Cross out one). 
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Pinwheel Take-off 


Dr. John G. Winans of University 
of Wisconsin believes straight runways 
at airports are unnecessary as well as 
dangerous. (Crashes sometimes occur 
during take-off because planes dont 
gain enough altitude.) He devised a 
corkscrew take-off. To test his system 
he buried a barrel in the frozen surface 
of Lake Kenosha, looped a 400-foot 
rope around a pivot in the barrel, 
hooked ends of the rope to an auto- 
matic release under his plane. He took 
off in a circle four times. Three times 
the rope broke, but he had altitude and 
speed to prevent a crash. 





Britain's Geography 


“TIGHT 
LITTLE 
ISLE” 


€ H, what a snug little island, a 

right, tight little island.” That’s 
how a poet, Thomas John Didkin, 
once described Britain. 

Britain is an island country—but 
it's more than ONE island. Do you 
know that Britain is a group of more 
than 5,000 islands? Most of them are 
hardly larger than specks in the sea. 
Only two are important. 

On the main island are Wales, 
Scotland, and England. The south- 
ern part, England, has four-fifths of 
Britain's people and about half its 
land area. England conquered moun- 
tainous Wales in the 16th century. 
Scotland—full of craggy cliffs and 
deep valleys—joined England in 
1707. That union created the king- 
dom of “Great Britain.” 

West of the main island is Ireland. 
Once it all belonged to the British. 
Now most of it forms the Republic 
of Ireland, an independent nation. 
Only the northeast tip still stands 
with Britain. Britain’s long-winded 
official name includes both the main 
islands: “United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland.” 

It’s a “tight little island” country, 
all right. Fifty million people live 
on a land area only about one- 
thirtieth as large as the United 
States. 

Living on an island, the British 
have the sea for a front yard. No 
part of Britain is more than 70 miles 
from the sea. 
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Industries grew up near coal deposits, marked by color on land areas. 
English Channel (21 miles wide at narrowest point) helps keep out invaders. 


The sea is Britain’s best friend. 
For one thing, the sea prevents 
Britain from becoming as chilly as 
an iceberg. The British Isles lie as 
far north as frozen Labrador. But 
the Gulf Stream, a warm current in 
the Atlantic Ocean, curls close to 
British shores—like a permanent 
warm-water heating system. Ocean 
winds bring plenty of rain, too. Fog 
and gray clouds hang over the islands 
most of the time. But the rains pro- 
vide moisture for farm and pasture. 

The sea also helps Britons make a 
living. It yields huge quantities of 
fish. The North Sea, east of Britain, 
is one of the world’s leading fishing 
grounds. 


The sea helps feed Britain in an- 
other way. It is a highway for world 
wide trade. Without trade, the Brit- 
ish would starve to death. That al- 
most happened in World War I and 
World War II, when German sub 
marines slashed across Britain’s traf 
fic lanes. 

There is only half an acre of good 
farm land for each Briton. The 
country produces only half the food 
it needs. Britain must shop abroad 
for most of her beef, bacon, eggs, 
sugar, coffee, and tea, as well as for 
wool, cotton, and timber. How does 
Britain get the money to pay for 
these imports—which mean life or 
death to her? (See next page. ) 








Second 


‘industrial revolution ’”’ 


HE British have been sea traders 
for nearly five centuries. In the 


years after Columbus discovered 
America, British ships sailed to 
Africa, Asia, the Americas. They 


came back loaded with furs, spices, 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton cloth 

These treasures of trade whetted 
the Briton’s appetite for more of the 
comforts of life. 

Out of these 
goods grew the “industrial revolu- 
tion.” The industrial revolution was 
born in Britain about 200 years ago. 
British inventors built machines to 
make cotton cloth from raw cotton. 
They harnessed water power and 
steam power to run the machines. 
Businessmen built factories where 
many machines could produce goods 
at the same time. 


demands for new 


Britain 
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... atom-powered? 


Lucky Britain had—not only the 
inventors—but also the raw materials 
for her industrial revolution. Enor- 
mous beds of coal (for fuel) and 
a good deal of iron ore lay under the 
soil. Coal and iron are the No. 1 
materials for industry. They are 
essential for making steel. 

Farmers left the land to work in 
the factories. In the 1800's Britain 
became the industrial workshop of 
the world. The population grew 
from 10 million in 1800 to 23 million 
in 1860. By that time Britain could 
no longer feed herself. She HAD to 
trade to keep her increasing popu- 
lation alive. 

Today, four out of five British 
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Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


Coincidence? Britain seems to prosper when a woman’s on the throne. 


workers are employed in factories, 
shipyards, or in the mines. Britain 
turns out more cars, ships, radios, 
electrical goods, machinery, and 
other manufactures than any nation 
except the U. S. and Russia. 

Britain's great fleet of merchant 
ships carries manufactures all over 
the world. By selling products of 
industry, Britain can buy the food 
she needs. She can also buy the raw 
materials she lacks. For in the 20th 
century, Britain is not rich in the 
materials needed for 20th-century 
industry. She doesn’t have enough 
iron ore, no rubber or cotton, and 
hardly any oil. There are few swift 
rivers useful for producing hydro- 
electric power. 


BRITAIN’S TOUGH LUCK 
And that isn’t all of Britain’s hard 
luck. Before World War II, Britons 
owned huge amounts of property in 


rail- 


foreign countries — factories, 
ways, mines, and banks. Income 
from these investments could be 


used to pay for imports. During the 
war the government required Britons 
to sell many of these properties so 
the nation could buy war supplies. 
This means that another slice of 
Britain’s pre-war income is gone. 

After the war the British adopted 
a slogan: “Export or Die.” To ex- 
port, they had to produce goods. 
And they did. Factory production 
soared to new heights. Last year out- 
put was 28 per cent higher than in 
1948. (See chart on page 11.) British 
sports cars, electrical equipment, and 
other goods are coming into the U. S. 
Right now the British are more pros- 
perous than at any time since World 
War II. 

British scientists and inventors still 
have plenty of “know-how,” too. Peni- 
cillin — dacron — radar — underwater 
TV—are just a few of the products 
and processes developed by the 
British. 


Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 20. 
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But there is one dangerously weak 
link in the production system. That 
is power—power for industry. Britain 
still has plenty of coal, enough to 
last 300 years, engineers estimate. 
But the best deposits near the sur- 
face have been worked out. Now 


miners must go deep. The veins of 


coal are thin. The average British 
miner produces only one-seventh as 
much as the average U. S. miner. 
Coal output is less today than in 
1938. 

That’s why the British are doing 
more hard thinking than any other 
nation about how to use the atom 
for power. Last month the British 
government announced plans _ to 
build 12 electric power stations run 
by atomic energy. The first already 
is under way. In ten years Britain 
expects to get a fourth of all her 
power from the atom. 

Is this the dawn of the new “in- 
dustrial revolution” by which Bri- 
tain will keep her place as a great 
power among the nations of the 
world? 
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Commonwealth 


From Colonies 


to Team-mates 


HE sea is Britain’s highway of 

trade and defense. It was her 
highway of empire, too. Daring sea- 
men and busy traders won control of 
a quarter of the world for Britain. 
Even today, Britain's shrunken em- 
pire is the world’s largest. 


The “Old Empire” of Trade 


The British didn’t set out to build 
an empire. It just grew. In the 1600's 
English companies—looking for trade 
—set up shop along the coasts of 
Africa, Asia and North America. The 
main aim of the Virginia Company 
which settled Jamestown, Va., in 
1607, was to build up trade. 


“Little Britains” Overseas 

Only a handful of Englishmen 
went to most of the Asian and Afri- 
can colonies. But many emigrated 


from the crowded home islands to 
build new homes in the American 
colonies, and later in Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. 

These “little Britains” wouldn't 
stand being treated like mere trad- 
ing posts. Englishmen abroad de- 
manded all the liberties of free Eng- 
lishmen at home. The American col- 
onists revolted and set up their own 
country. But the British still didn’t 
learn their lesson until Canadians 
grew rebellious in the 1830's. Then 
the “mother country” gradually be- 
gan giving the “little Britains” the 
right to run their own affairs. 
“The White Man’s Burden” 

In the late 1800's, European coun- 
tries started a mad race to grab 
colonies in Africa and other parts 
of the world. Britain got the biggest 
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share. The empire-building countries 
claimed they were just doing this for 
the colonies’ own good. They de- 
clared it was a duty of the more ad- 
vanced nations to bring civilization 
to the dark-skinned races. Rudyard 
Kipling, poet of imperialism, called 
it “the white man’s burden.” 

However, many of these colonial 
lands resented being ruled by out- 
siders. In recent years, many colonies 
have demanded (and some have 
gotten) their independence. The 
British are helping the rest of their 
colonies along the road to self gov- 
ernment. 


The Commonwealth 

In 1926, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa became fully independent na- 
tions. By act of Parliament, Britain 
gave up all claim to contro] them. 
After World War II, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon were granted in- 
dependence. Ail except Burma de- 
cided to stick with Britain as volun- 
tary partners in the British Com- 
monwealth. Burma cooperates with 


the Commonwealth (cartoon, p. 11), 


The Commonwealth has two parts: 

l. The countries named above 
(except Burma) are Members of 
the Commonwealth. The Central 
Africa Federation, and perhaps the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Malaya, and 
the proposed Caribbean Federation, 
may become members some day. 

Queen Elizabeth II of Britain is 
queen of all the Commonwealth 
countries except India. (India is a 
republic but considers Elizabeth 
“head of the Commonwealth”). But 
Elizabeth has no real power of gov- 
ernment either in Britain or the Com- 
monwealth. Each country is free and 
independent. They stick together 
because it’s good business to do so 
(they trade a great deal with each 
other) and because they help one 
another in defense. The more ad- 
vanced countries also help the Asian 
members — build irrigation 
canals, schools, and factories (“Co- 
lombo Plan”). 

2. Dependencies of the Common- 
wealth: These are lands controlled 
by Commonwealth countries (most 
ly by Britain). The largest depend- 
encies ‘are in Africa. They “depend” 
on Britain to protect them and help 
them achieve independence. They 
may be colonies today—but they can 
look forward to nationhood some 
day. 


roads, 





Britain’s ‘‘Three Worlds’”’ 


RITAIN belongs to three differ- 
ent “families.” (see cover maps). 
Britain is mother of the Common- 
wealth countries. She raised them 
from babyhood to independence. 
Now some of them want to go their 
own way. India, for example, is a 
republic, and Pakistan and South 
Africa may become republics, too. 
South Africa has even threatened to 
leave the Commonwealth. 

Britain is no longer able to defend 
the Commonwealth countries by 
herself. Australia and New Zealand 
are allied in the ANZUS pact with 
the U. S. Canada also has close de- 
fense ties with the U. S. Will this 
drifting-apart in defense some day 
mean the end of the Commonwealth? 

co & ° 

Britain is also Uncle Sam’s “little 
sister” in a 130-year-old partnership. 
When the partnership began in 1823 
Uncle Sam was Britannia’s “little 
brother.” In that year President 
James Monroe warned Europe not 
to meddle in the affairs of the West- 
ern hemisphere. This was the famous 
“Monroe Doctrine.” 

The warning worked—not because 
Europeans feared the weak U. S.— 
but because of the British Navy. 
The British had built up a_ busy 
trade with the republics of South 
America, which had just won their 
freedom from Snain. If they became 
colonies again, that trade would be 
lost. So the British enforced our 
Monroe Doctrine. 

With friendly Britain guarding 
the seas, the U. S. didn’t have to 
worry about invasion, either. So 
America had time to expand across 
the North American continent and 
become a great world power. 

The U. S. is now repaying Britain 
for her help. We will defend Britain 
if the Reds should attack the island 
kingdom. 

°° o o 

The British have always been 
afraid of one thing: having any 
single country dominate the conti- 
nent of Europe. When this happens 
Britain is in grave danger. 

In World War II, Hitler got con- 
trol of most of Europe. Britain 
fought tooth and nail against Nazi 
Germany. After the war, Red Russia 
took Hitler’s place as the would-be- 
conqueror of all Europe. Britain 


promptly threw her strength against 
the Communists. Britain helped cre- 
ate the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). 

But the British have always been 
wary of getting too closely tied up 
with the continent of Europe. For 
instance, they have agreed to coop- 
erate closely with the European Coal 
and Steel Community (“Schuman 
Plan”)—but they wouldn't join it. 
This program provides for interna- 
tional control over buying and sell- 
ing of coal, steel, and iron ore. Brit- 
ain wouldn't consider joining the 
European Defense Community plan. 
Under this project (now abandoned ) 
several Western European countries 
would have combined ‘their armies 
under one command. 

But last year Britain went farther 
than ever before to join the “defense 
family” of Europe. She agreed to 
join a new defense alliance, to be 
known as Western European Union. 
Its troops would be part of NATO 
forces. Britain has said she will keep 
four divisions of troops and an air 
force on the continent of Europe as 
her share in WEU. Never before did 
the British go so far in peacetime 
military cooperation with their neigh- 
bors. The other nations in WEU are: 
France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
The U. S$. and Britain have their dis- 
agreements. Britain, for instance, has 
recognized Red China and disapproves 
of U. S. support for Nationalist China. 
But in time of trouble, Uncle Sam and 
John Bull of Britain stick together. 
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ONLY 22¢, 31¢ AND 44¢ EACH 
IN LOTS OF TWENTY OR MORE 


1° you want your students to acquire a genuine liking for good 


reading? The outstanding list of books for 


young people on the 


following two pages provides a splendic opportunity! Here are 54 well- 
written books in popular, colorful, pocket-size editions, selected by 
experts to give teen-agers the best in recreational reading. For youth 


appe al. 


plus real literary merit, you'll find it hard to beat this superb 


assortment. And there are substantial savings too! These books regularly 


sell for 25¢, 35¢ and 50e¢. 


By shipping in quantity, we are 


able to make 


Savings in mailing and handling costs which we pass along to the pur- 


chaser. In 


these books for only 22¢, 3l¢ and 44¢ each —and we pay the postage! 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
To show your students exciting new 
reading vistas, post the list shown on 
the next two pages on your class 
bulletin board so that your students 
nay discover and select the books 
they wish. Full directions for order- 

g are given on the last page of this 
nsert. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM USE 
Important to educators is the ready 
ivailability of these paper-bound 


books. Few of these books can be 


lots of 20 or more, same or assorted titles, 


we can supply 
' 


obtained through the usual retail 
outlets, and from no other single 
source can such a selection of paper- 
bound books be purchased in class- 
room quantities. Students may buy 
books from the list for individual 
reading assignments, or a single title 
may be selected for class reading and 
study. Students may pay for the 
books themselves, by giving the 
money to the teacher, who makes out 
the order, or in some cases, books 
are paid for out of library, PTA or 
other special funds and kept as part 
of the school or class library. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
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LOTS OF LAUGHS 

1. HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain (31¢) 
Rollicking, riotous adventures of two 
boys on a raft down the Mississippi— 
by America’s top humorist. 

2. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth (22¢) 
Skeets buys an elephant for 5¢ and 
sets him up as mascot in this laugh- 
loaded tale of summer camp life 

3. KID WHO BATTED 1.000 (31¢) 
Dave King’s incredible batting eye 
turned the major leagues upside 
down! A fast-moving baseball yarn. 

4. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 
Fun breaks out wherever the lazy, 
likable, unpredictable Mudhen goes 
Anever-slowing riot of school humor. 

5. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE (22¢) 
More than 100 cartoons of America’s 
favorite prankster—the fabulous 
whirlwind of mischief, wit, deviltry. 


KNOW NATURE 


6. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS (31¢) 
Know—and enjoy—wildflowers! 103 
full-color photos, 122 drawings, sug- 
gestions on collecting, arranging. 

7. POCKET GUIDE TO THE TREES, Platt (31¢) 
Identify trees quickly and easily— 
enjoy Nature’s wonders! Ideal for 
spring, summer, fall and winter. 

8. POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS (44¢) 
A magnificent collection of full-color 
photographs and vivid drawings — 
plus easy-to-read text. 

9. YOUR BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT (31¢) 
The perfect guide to more and better 
fun outdoors! Tips on fire-building, 
pathfinding, cooking, tenting, etc. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS & ENEMIES 


10. CARCAJOU, Montgomery (22¢) 
Meet Carcajou, the wolverine — 30 
pounds of diabolical cunning and 
snarling fury, feared by every killer 
from cougar to grizzly! 

11. BLACK STORM, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
Mighty horse dodges bullets and 
timber wolves to find his master. 
Stirring action in the Kansas hills. 

12. DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor (22°) 
A warm, moving sequel to The Voice 
of Bugle Ann —the story of Little 
Lady, a champion like her mother 

13. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) 
Young Danny Pickett and Red, a 
handsome Irish setter, tangle with a 
vicious outlaw bear. 

14. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) 
12 top-flight tales of action, drama 
and side-splitting fun in the animal 

world, chosen from Scholastic 
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Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 






NEW ADVENTURES IN READING FUN A 
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. TITLE te | ik TITLE 
1 | Adventures H. Finn, PC139, 31¢ 32 | Your Own Party Book, C23, 22¢ 
2] Elephant Toast, 114, 22¢ 33 | Baseball Stars 1955, LL12, 31¢ 
3 | Kid Who Batted 1.000, T15, 31¢ 34 | Brown's Sports Quiz, P996, 22¢ 
4] The Mudhen, 122, 22¢ 35 | The Southpow, (16, 22¢ 
5 | More Dennis V600, 22¢, 36 | New Believe It or Not, P992, 22¢ 
6] Pocket Guide Wildfirs., P788, 31¢ 37 | Tales, Fan. & Imag., PC156, 31¢ 
7 | Pocket Guide Trees, PC93, 31¢ 38 | TAB Crossword Puzzles, 13, 22¢ 
8 | Pocket Guide Birds, PGC18, 44¢ 39 | 101 Best Loved Songs, P955, 22¢ 
9 | Own Book Campcraft, P893, 31¢ 40 | Etiquette, 121, 22¢ 

10 | Carcajou-King North, 113, 22¢ 41 | Magic Up Your Sleeve, 120, 31¢ 

11 | Black Storm, J41, 22¢ 42 | 6 Min. to Perf. Spel., PC145, 31¢ 

12] Daughter Bugle Ann, 81237, 22¢ 43 | 1955 Pock. Alman., PGCI955, 44¢ 

13 | Big Red, C18, 22¢ 44] French Through Pict., PC78, 31¢ 

14 | TAB Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 45 | Larousse's Fr. Dict., PGC24, 44¢ 

15 | Mountain Pony, 340, 22¢ 46 | NAL Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 

16] Towny, C4, 22¢ 47 | Shane, 81297, 22¢ 

17 | Kon-Tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 48 | War of Wortds, P947, 22¢ 

18 | The Lost Kingdom, 119, 22¢ 49 | Story Lucille Ball, BB78, 31¢ 

19 | Mystery of Mooncusser, T16, 31¢ 50] Call Me Lucky, PC146, 31¢ 

20 | The Lion's Paw, 123, 22¢ 51 | Magnif. Obsession, P215, 22¢ 

21 | Thunder Road, 17, 22¢ 52] Men of Iron, 118, 31¢ 

22 | Epitaph for a Spy, BP3, 22¢ 53] Desiree, PGC22, 44¢ 

23 | Last of Plainsmen, BP2, 22¢ 54] Here and Now, BA914, 31¢ 
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Currents of Space, A1082, 22¢ 
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Exploration Space, PC 135, 31¢ 
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Smoke Bellew, Al1120, 22¢ 
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Blackcock's Feather, 8P28, 22¢ 
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Black Spaniel Mystery, J61, 22¢ 
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Ult. Inv. & Sent., AceD44, 31¢ 
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Peggy Covers the News, C6, 22¢ 
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Star-Spangled Summer, C3, 22¢ 

















______ Books @ 22¢ $ 


Books @ 31¢ $_ —_—" 
—_______ Books @ 44¢ $ 


Add 25¢ for Post Office 


Special Handling (Optional) $ 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
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Animals 
15. 


16. 


(Continued) 


MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry V. Larom (22¢) 
Andy Marvin goes west to visit his 
uncle’s ranch —and tangles with a 
band of rough, tough game rustlers. 
TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
Tawny was an outlaw—and it nearly 
cost Tom Harper his life to prove 
1e handsome dog was no killer. 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


17 


18. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 








22. 


KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahl (31¢) 
A top best-seller—the true story of 
six young men braving the Pacific on 
a raft. 80 exciting photos! 

THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22¢) 
Indian youth discovers the secret of 
a vast, uncharted wilderness. Tense, 
thrilling, prize-winning adventure. 
MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER (31¢) 
A ghostly, square-rigged schooner... 
strange lights on Boulder Point... 
suspense in a s€a-side cave. 

THE LION’S PAW, Robb White (22¢) 
Thrill-packed escape story in Flor- 
ida’s vast Everglades. High-speed ac- 
tion aboard the sloop Hard A Lee. 
THUNDER ROAD. William C. Gault (22¢) 
Young hotrodder goes from outlaw 
tracks—to laurels in “the brick yard,” 
the Indi inapolis Speedway! 

EPITAPH FOR A SPY, Eric Ambler (22°) 
Counter-intelligence forces match 
wits with sinister undercover agents. 
By a great spy novelist. 

LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Grey (22¢) 
Unforgettable saga of the West—two 
men pitting their lives against bone- 
bleaching desert, wilderness. 
CURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov (22¢) 
Young space analyst battles an un- 
known enemy to save an entire 
world. Rocket-paced science fiction! 
EXPLORATION OF SPACE, Clarke (31¢) 
Man’s newest and greatest frontier, 





described in dramatic terms by a 
noted scientist. Full-color illustra- 
tions. 

SMOKE BELLEW, Jack London (22¢) 


Swirling action, romance, danger—in 
the exciting days of Alaska’s Gold 
Rush! Great tale of the North. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER, M. Walsh (22¢) 


Irish chieftains hur] stalwart clans 
against the invading English in a 
bloody fight for freedom. Pulse- 


racing historical fiction! 

BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna (22¢) 
Twins Jeff and Judy Sutherland 
tackle the mystery of two missing 


thoroughbred cocker pups. By teen- 
agers’ favorite author. 


29. 
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ULT. INVADER & SENT. OF SPACE (31¢) 
Two top-notch science fiction books 
for the price of one! A full-length 
novel, plus a galaxy of great S-F 
short stories. 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


30. 


31. 


32. 


PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee (22°) 
For career-girls-to-be! Peggy Foster 
finds glamor as a big city reporter, 
falls in love, scoops male rivals. 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert (22¢) 
Dances... horse shows... riding... 
romance—they’re all part of Carol’s 
carefree summer at Fort Arden. 
YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (22¢) 
Helpful hints on food, clothes, ice- 
breakers. For all kinds of parties, 
from get-together to formal. 


ALL ABOUT SPORTS 


33. 


34. 


35. 


BASEBALL STARS OF 1955 (31¢) 
Inside stories on Yogi Berra, Willie 
Mays, and 28 other glittering stars, 
by the best writers in the business. 
LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ (22¢) 
Detailed answers to 1001 questions 
about 60 different sports—a gold 
mine of true stories, fun, oddities. 
THE SOUTHPAW, Donal C. Haines (22¢) 
Hurler Bob Griswold is determined 
to play ball at Hilton, but not with 
the bullies who boss the school! 


SHORTS AND SHORT-SHORTS 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


RIPLEY’S NEW BELIEVE IT OR NOT (22¢) 
Truth is far stranger than fiction! 
Here are incredible tales of the world 
we live in, with dramatic pictures. 

GREAT TALES OF FANTASY & IMAG. (31¢) 
Poe, Kipling, O. Henry, H. G. Wells 
and many others in a tingling assort- 
ment of fantasy, mystery, humor. 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES (22¢) 
Made-to-order puzzles for idle mo- 
ments on a rainy day, on a bus trip, 
baby-sitting or waiting for your date. 
101 BEST-LOVED SONGS (22¢) 
Everybody’s all-time favorites—folk 
and western songs, sentimental and 
light ballads, sea songs, chanteys. 


IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 


40. 


41. 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22¢) 
Practical rules covering every social 
situation—on a date, giving a party, 
dining out, letter-writing, etc. 

MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, P. Lauber (31¢) 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazing 
tricks you can do, made easy by dia- 
grams and step- by- -step descriptions. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, NOW only 
22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each POSTAGE FREE! 








6 MIN. A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING (31¢) 
Cures spelling troubles through an 
easy, tested method that has helped 
thousands to become master spellers. 
THE 1955 POCKET ALMANAC (44¢) 
Official almanac of NBC’s “Today” 
show, and used by TV newsmen 
everywhere. Edited by Dr. Gallup. 
FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES (31¢) 
Learn French the new way! 160 
pages, all the important ma. pro- 
nunciation and phonetic guides. 
LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44¢) 
Indispensable aid for students, teach- 
ers, home and office libraries. More 
than 25,000 vocabulary entries. 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Approved for school use! New, easy- 
to-read, compiled by experts. 


MOVIE AND TV HEADLINERS 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 
“Call me Shane,” he said. He carried 
no gun, but everyone knew he was 
dangerous. A sensational movie. 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (22¢) 
Mars invades the Earth! Strange pro- 
jectiles sweep through space. Cities 
and towns demolished. 

REAL STORY OF LUCILLE BALL (31¢) 
Sparkling, intimate biography of 
America’s favorite television actress 
—irrepressible star of the “I Love 
Lucy” show! 

CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby (31¢) 
Fun with famous Bing in this care- 
free, happy- -go-lucky account of a 
great singer’s fabulous career. 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas (22¢) 
One of the most celebrated of all 
contemporary novels—the story of a 
young man’s rise to greatness as a 
brain surgeon. 

MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Crashing swordplay and thundering 
hoofbeats in the glorious age of 
chivalry—just filmed as “The Black 
Shield of Falworth.” 

DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko (44¢) 
Brilliant re-creation of the Napo- 
leonic period. “Most fascinating his- 
torical novel since Gone with the 
Wind.”—Boston Post. 

STORIES FOR HERE AND NOW (31¢) 
Fiction at its best, with stories 
by Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Maugham, 
Crane and 26 others. A matchless 
reading bargain! 


(See next page for 
ordering information.) 





The order coupon below may be used for ordering the books listed 
on the two preceding pages, whether for school or individual orders- 
For books to be delivered before the close of the present school 
year, orders must be mailed at least three weeks before school closes. 


Note that this list expires October 1, 1955. We regret that orders 
from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 


IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20 book minimum order 


requirement. 


The 54 books 


a1SO 


STUDENT ORDERS. 
listed here are ivertised 
in Scholastic Magazines. To enable 
students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buy- 
ing books for their personal en- 
joyment, we have taken the liber- 
ty of suggesting that they request 
your permission to make up 
class order, using the order coupon 
at the bottom of this page. Becausé 
of the low price of these books, 
we can accept only orders totaling 
20 or more books, mailed to one 
address. We’d suggest that details 
of ordering be handled by a com- 
mittee appointed from among the 
students interested in purchasing 
books. 
keep a 
on the 
9» 


KEEP A DUPLICATE. You can 
record of your book orde1 
duplicate order coupon on pag 
of this list. Be sure to do this 

that when your books arrive you 
can use the duplicate order coupon 
to check your shipment before 
distributing books to members of 
the class. 


FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we 
pay all regular postage on book 
shipments, it should be pointed 
out that ordinary book parcel post 
travels slowly. To ensure that your 
order travels as quickly pos- 
sible through the mails, you may 
choose to add 25¢ to you mit- 
tance for U.S. Post Office “Special 
Handling,” a service that provides 
the speediest possible shipme for 
parcel post packages. A line for 
including this 25¢ fee appears on 
the order coupon. 


nt 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY OR- 
per. The high cost of billing en- 
ables us to accept only those 
orders with which full payment i 
enclosed. Only one exception is 
made: An official school order for 
100 or more books. signed by a 
principal, superintendent, pur- 
chasing agent, or head lepart- 
ment, will be accepted without 
remittance, and a bill will be sent 
later. 


IMPORTANT! This list is valid on! 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





QUANTITY 





TITLE 


22431¢ 


44¢ 


BK. 
NO. 


QUANTITY 
22¢)31 c44¢ 





TITLE 





Adventures H. Finn, PC139, 31¢ 


32 


Your Own Party Book, (23, 22¢ 





Elephant Toast, 114, 22¢ 


33 


Baseball Stars 1955, LL12, 31¢ 





Kid Who Batted 1.000, T15, 31¢ 


34 


Brown's Sports Quiz, P996, 22¢ 





The Mudhen, 122, 22¢ 


35 


The Southpaw, C16, 22¢ 





More Dennis V600, 22¢, 


36 


New Believe It or Not, P992, 22¢ 





Pocket Guide Wildfirs., P788, 31¢ 


37 


Tales, Fan. & Imag., PC156, 31¢ 





Pocket Guide Trees, PC93, 31¢ 


38 


TAB Crossword Puzzies, 13, 22¢ 





Pocket Guide Birds, PGC18, 44¢ 


39 


101 Best Loved Songs, P955, 22¢ 





Own Book Campcraft, P893, 31¢ 


40 


Etiquette, 121, 22¢ 





Carcajou-King North, 113, 22¢ 


41 


Magic Up Your Sleeve, 120, 31¢ 





Black Storm, J41, 22¢ 


42 


6 Min. te Perf. Spel., PC145, 31¢ 





Daughter Bugle Ann, 81237, 22¢ 


43 


1955 Pock. Alman., PGC1955, 44¢ 





Big Red, C18, 22¢ 


44 


French Through Pict., PC78, 31¢ 





TAB Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 


45 


Larousse's Fr. Dict., PGC24, 44¢ 





Mountain Pony, J40, 22¢ 


46 


NAL Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 





Tawny, C4, 22¢ 


47 


Shane, 81297, 22¢ 





Kon-Tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 


48 


War of Worlds, P947, 22¢ 





The Lost Kingdom, 119, 22¢ 


49 


Story Lucille Ball, BB78, 31¢ 





Mystery of Mooncusser, T16, 31¢ 


50 


Call Me Lucky, PC146, 31¢ 





The Lion's Paw, 123, 22¢ 


51 


Magnif. Obsession, P215, 22¢ 





Thunder Road, 17, 22¢ 


52 


Men of tron, T18, 31¢ 





Epitaph for a Spy, BP3, 22¢ 


53 


Desiree, PGC22, 44¢ 





Last of Plainsmen, BP2, 22¢ 





54 





Here and Now, BA914, 31¢ 




















Currents of Space, A1082, 22¢ 





Exploration Space, PC135, 31¢ 





Smoke Bellew, Al1120, 22¢ 





Blackcock's Feather, BP28, 22¢ 





Black Spaniel Mystery, J61, 22¢ 





Uit. Inv. & Sent., AceD44, 31¢ 





Peggy Covers the News, C6, 22¢ 

















31 | Star-Spangled Summer, C3, 22¢ 
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Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








At Buckingham Palace in London last month, radiant Queen 
Elizabeth Il was host to prime ministers from all over the 
Commonwealth, meeting to discuss mutual problems. Left 
to right: Sir Godfrey Huggins, Central Africa Federation; 


INP photo 


Mohammed Ali, Pakistan; Robert Menzies, Australia; Charles 
Swart, South Africa (Minister of Justice); Sir Winston Churchill, 
Britain; Sidney Holland, New Zealand; Louis St. Laurent, Can- 
ada; Jawaharlal Nehru, India; Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon. 


How Britain Is Governed 


HIS may be an election year in 

Britain. The fact that we say 
“may” shows one difference between 
our system of government and Brit- 
ain’s. In the U. S. we always elect a 
Congress on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of every second 
November. We always elect a Presi- 
dent on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of every fourth Novem- 
ber. 

But the British seldom know when 
they'll have a national election until 
a few months beforehand. This is 
why: 


Party 


Wide World Wide World 


LABOR PARTY: Party may expel Aneu- 
rin Bevan (left) for challenging leadership 
of Clement R. Attlee (right), former prime 
minister. Bevan is known as anti-U. S. 


Britain’s law-making body is Par- 
liament. Like our Congress, it has 
two houses. Parliament's upper 
house, the House of Lords, has very 
little power. It is made up of about 
850 noblemen. Most of them inherit 
their seats in Parliament along with 
their titles. 

Practically all power of govern- 
ment is held by the House of Com- 
mons, the lower house of Parliament. 
Its 625 members are elected from 
local districts, like U. S. Represen- 
tatives. The leader of the political 
party that wins a majority of the 


Leaders of Britain 


United Press Wide World 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY: Anthony Eden 
(left) is foreign secretary and Richard A. 
Butler is chancellor of the exchequer 
(similar to our Secretary of Treasury). 


seats in Parliament becomes prime 
minister. He is the executive head of 
the government (somewhat corre- 
sponding to our President). Unlike 
our President, the prime minister 
must resign if the House of Com- 
mons refuses to back him up in any 
important policy. 

A new Parliament must be elected 
at least every five years. But usually 
the prime minister dissolves Parlia- 
ment before that time. This means 
that he declares the sessions at an 
end and calls new elections. Often 
he takes this step at a time when he 
believes his party has a good chance 
of winning. 

The present Parliament was elect- 
ed in October, 1951. Therefore, it 
could stay in office until October, 
1956. But many observers believe 
Prime Minister Churchill will call an 
election this year. 

The Conservative 
narrow majority in the present Par- 
liament: 320 seats, to 293 for the 
Labor party (10 of other parties and 
two vacancies). The Labor party 
believes in socialism. The Conserva- 
tive party is more favorable to free 


party holds a 


enterprise in business 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Valentines for Freedom 


ORTH DAKOTA boys and girls 

turned Valentines into weapons 
for freedom! 

About 5,000 school boys and girls 
of the “Flickertail State” have sent 
Valentines—with messages of cheer 
from the free world—to boys and 
girls in East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. These countries 
have been stripped of their freedom 
by the Russians. The schools there 
teach hatred of the U. S. and glorify 
communism, 

Thirteen-year-old Patty Collins, 
who lives in Bismarck, N. D., and is 
a freshman at Eastern High in that 
city, started the “Valentines for 
Freedom” movement. Last year Patty 
decided to send a Valentine to some- 
one her age who lives behind the 
“Iron Curtain.” She got the idea 
after seeing a film about the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. 

The Crusade for Freedom is an 
organization of Americans who want 
to tell freedom’s story BEHIND the 
Iron Curtain. Recently you may have 
seen billboards and newspaper ads 
showing a determined fist holding a 
crisp dollar bill. These ads appeal to 


Americans to give “truth dollars” to 
the Crusade to help fight commu- 
nism. The “truth dollars” are used 
to support Radio Free Europe and 
Free Europe Press. 

Radio Free Europe operates 29 
powerful radio transmitters in West- 
ern Europe. Refugees from Eastern 
Europe use the transmitters to broad- 
cast the truth about communism to 
their countrymerf in Red-ruled lands. 

Free Europe Press* sends balloons 
carrying boxes of “truth leaflets” 
over the Communist-dominated 
countries. The balloons are carried 
by the wind. When they finally float 
to earth, their cargo of news about 
the outside world may—and often 


does—fall into the hands of anti- 


Communists. Then the leaflets are 
passed secretly from hand to hand. 


PATTY’S PLAN IN OPERATION 

Last year Patty got a few of her 
school friends to make “Valentines 
for Freedom.” Then she wrote to 
Floyd Boutrous, chairman of the 
Crusade in North Dakota, asking 
how they could be sent to their 
destination. 


Free Europe Press photos 


In West Germany, Free Europe Press workers launch plastic bulloons 
with “truth” leaflets. High wind carries them across the Iron Curtain. 


Patty Collins 


“We wanted our brothers behind 
the Iron Curtain of Red hate to know 
we Americans haven't forgotten 
them,” Patty wrote to Mr. Boutrous. 
“We would make these people our 
Valentines. In this way we hoped 
we could reach these people who are 
so desperate for freedom.” 

Mr. Boutrous turned the letter 
over to M. F. Peterson, state super- 
intendent of schools. The two men 
asked Patty whether she'd like to 
help work her idea into a project for 
all the schools of North Dakota. 

Here’s the way Patty’s project 
turned out: 

Starting last December, North 
Dakota boys and girls made the 
Valentines, either at home or at 
school. Some also sent money to help 
the Crusade carry on its work. 

The Valentines were sent to the 
North D‘ikota headquarters of the 
Crusade for Freedom. There were so 
many Valentines that the American 
Legion was called on to help pack 
them. They were shipped to Free 
Europe Press in Munich, Germany. 
There each message of greeting is 
being translated. The message, in 
the language of the country to which 
it is addressed, is pasted on the 
Valentine. Later, perhaps next 
month, the Valentines will be loaded 
in boxes and floated by balloons over 
the Iron Curtain. 

The Communists may try to stop 
the operation. In the past they have 
even sent up jet fighters to shoot 
down the “truth balloons.” Those 
caught reading the “truth leaflets” 
sometimes have been shot. 

The boys and girls who get the 
Valentines probably won't be able 
to thank Patty and her schoolmates. 
But they will know they are remem- 
bered by those who live in freedom. 
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|. GRAPH READING 


_Write T or F if the statements are true or false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient information in the graph to 
show whether the statements are either true or false. 


1. In value, British imports in 1954 more than tripled 
those of 1945. 

2. In 1954, the British produced 28 per cent more 
than in 1948. 
British exports will increase greatly in 1955. 

. The graphs measure production in index numbers, 
and imports and exports in money values.’ 

- 

5. In every year shown, British imports were greater 
in value than exports. 

. The U. S. is one of Britain’s best customers. 

. In 1954, Britain imported twice as much as it 
exported. 


Britain will go broke if imports keep increasing. 


ll. MAP WORK 


On a separate sheet of paper in your notebooks, draw 
a free hand outline map of the British Isles, using the 
map on page 9 as a guide. Then close the magazine 
and fill in the following map information. 
. Write E on England. 
. Write W on Wales. 
Write S on Scotland. 
Write I on the Republic of Ireland. 
. Write “Atlantic Ocean” in its proper place. 
. Write “English Channel” at its location. 
. Shade an area to indicate where France is located 
in relation to England. 


Noueh OW 


Graphs by Frank Ronan for World Week 


8. Write “North Sea” at its location. 


9. Draw an arrow pointing in the direction you 
would travel from England to the U. S. 


10. Shade the part of Ireland which belongs to th« 
United Kingdom. 


iil. NAME IT 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 


. Britain has a large merchant fleet. 

2. Britain’s prime minister is Sir Winston Churchil] 

3. The Labor party now has a majority of the seats 
in Parliament. 

4. Britain is a member of NATO and WEU 

5. In the future, the atom will provide Britain with 
most of its electric power. 

3. Britain ranks as a leading colonial power in Africa 

7. Britain’s poet of imperialism was Walt Whitman 


8. Ganada and Australia are colonies controlled by 
Great Britain. 
9. Britain’s empire will shrink in size as the years 
go on. 
__10. The King or Queen of Britain is more of a “figure 
head” than a ruler. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Is it important to the U. S. to work closely with 
Britain in world affairs? Why or why not? (Answer on 
separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
QOvestion I, 3 for each item in Questions II and III. Total, 
100. 
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KY-HIGH READING FUN! 


STOCK UP wal POCKET-SIZE BOOKS LIKE THESE 
FOR PLEASURE READING — ONLY 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ EACH 
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Teen-agers! Weary with study and re- 
quired reading? Reward the tired optics 
with books different and refreshing! 


Here is a new kind of reading—reading 
that is 100% pleasure and enjoyment. No 
dull books allowed! 


Yes, the 54 outstanding titles listed below 
have been selected with just one thought 
—to give you tops in entertainment. What 
are your favorites? Humor, Adventure, 
Romance, Mysteries, Animal Stories, Sci- 
ence Fiction? You'll find all these and 
more, as masters of modern writing reveal 
their genius for interesting and entertain- 
ing you in these colorful, low-cost pocket- 


size editions. 


Take advantage of these special money- 
saving prices to lay in a supply of these 
terrific books for your summer vacation 
reading. Tell your teacher (see below) 
and IMPORTANT! Order early. To insure 
delivery before vacation starts, orders 
must be sent at least 3 weeks before 








LOTS OF LAUGH 24 
1. MUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain 31¢ 25 

Two boys on a riotous raft adventure r 
2. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth 22¢ 26. 


Laugh-loaded tale of Maine summer camp life 
3. KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison & Hill (31¢) 27 
Meet the sharp-eyed “kid who never missed z 
. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 28 
Fun breaks out wherever the Mudhen goes! , 

5. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham (22¢ 
4 29. 

Over 100 cartoons of favorite prankster 


— 


KNOW NA 

6. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS (3l¢ 30. 
103 brilliant color photos, 122 drawings 

7. POCKET GUIDE TO TREES, Platt (31¢ 31. 


Identify trees quickly—enjoy Nature! 

8. POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS, Cruikshank (4/¢ 32. 
Photographs, drawings, eosy-to-read text 

9. YOUR BOOK OF C4AMPCRAFT, Hammett (31¢ 
Perfect guide for better camping fun 


o ; 33. 

10. CARCAJOU, Montgomery 22¢ 34. 
Vicious wolverine battles Indian trapper 

11. BLACK STORM, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢ 35 


Mighty horse dodges bullets, timber wolves 

12. DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor (22¢ 
Moving sequel to ‘The Voice of Bugle Ann 

13. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgoaard (22¢ 36. 
Handsome Irish setter whips outlaw bear 

14. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. 22¢ 37. 
Side-splitting fun in the animal world 

15. MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry V.larom (22¢ 38. 
Andy Marvin tangles with cattle rustlers 

16. TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢ 39. 
Story of an outlaw dog on the Kansas range 


CHILLS AMD THEMLA 
17. KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdah! Ble 40. 


Six young men brave Pacific on a raft! 


18. THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22¢ 41. 
Tense, thrilling adventure of the jungle 

19. MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER 3l¢ 42. 
Two girls in a suspenseful sea-side mystery 

20. THE LION’S PAW, Robb White (22¢ 43. 


High-speed action aboord sloop Hard A Lee! 
21. THUNDER ROAD, William C. Gault (22¢ 44. 
Racing thrills at famed Indianapolis speedway 


22. EPITAPH FOR A SPY, Ambler 22¢ 45. 
Counter-intelligence battles enemy agents 
23. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Grey (22¢) 46. 


Unforgettable saga of the unconquered West 


This offer expires October 1, 1955 


. CURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov 


school closes 


22<¢ 
Rocket-paced science-fiction thriller! 


EXPLORATION OF SPACE, Clarke (31¢) 
Picture of man’s newest and greatest frontier. 
SMOKE BELLEW, Jack London (22¢) 
Famous author's tale of Alaska’s Gold Rush! 
BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER, Walsh (22¢) 
Irish clans clash with invading British. 
BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna (22¢ 
Top dog story by teenager's favorite author 
ULT. INVADER & SENT. OF SPACE (31¢) 
Two great S-F books for the price of one 
PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee (22¢ 
Newspaper yarn for career-girls-to-be! 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert (22¢ 
Dances, riding, romance at Fort Arden 
YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton (22¢ 
Helpful hints: for all kinds of parties 


BASEBALL STARS OF 1955, Jacobs, ed. (31¢) 
Inside stories on 30 glittering stars. 

LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ (22¢) 
Answers to 1001 questions about 60 sports. 


. THE SOUTHPAW, Donal C. Haines (22¢) 


Star hurler wins out over bullies, hazing 


SHORTS AND SHORT BHORTS 


RIPLEY'S NEW BELIEVE IT OR NOT (22¢ 
Incredible true tales of the world we live in 
GREAT TALES OF FANT. & IMAG. (31l¢ 
Tingling collection of fantasy, wry humor 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES (22¢ 
Made-to-order for idle moments. With answers 
101 BEST-LOVED SONGS (22¢ 


Everyone's all-time favorites. Hours of fun 


WAPROVEMENT AMG GAOWTH 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22« 
Practical rules covering every social need 
MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, P. Lauber (31¢ 
Mystify your friends with 69 amazing tricks! 
6 MIN. TO PERFECT SPELLING (31¢ 
Easy, tested method that helps thousands 

THE 1955 POCKET ALMANAC (44¢ 
Brand new edition edited by Dr. George Gallup 
FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES (31¢ 
It’s easy to learn French the new, fast way! 
LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44¢ 
More than 25,000 words, over 500 pages 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
New, up-to-date—approved for school use. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





MOVIE AND TY HEAOLINGRSE 

47. SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 
Best-selling western, smash movie success. 

48. WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (22¢) 
Terror and war as Mars invades the Earth. 

49. STORY OF LUCILLE BALL, Harris (31¢) 
Intimate biography of favorite TV actress. 

50. CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby (31¢) 


Happy-go-lucky record of Bing’s career. 

51. MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas (22¢) 
Young man achieves greatness as surgeon. 

52. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢ ) 
Just filmed as ‘The Black Shield of Falworth.’ 


53. DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko (44¢) 
Brilliant re-creation of Napoleonic period. 
54. STORIES FOR HERE AND NOW (31¢) 


30 great stories—fiction at its best! 


. ehecclodute: = 


= 

Encircle the number of each book you 
want to order on the coupon below. Num- 
bers in black represent 22¢ books; num- 
bers in red represent 31¢ books; numbers 
in red with an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ 
books. Clip the coupon and hand it, with 
payment, to your teacher. 





or 





TO MY TEACHER: ’ 
I'd like to order the books circled below at 
the special discount rate for quantity or- 
ders. If enough members of the class are 
interested so that a minimum order for 20 
books can be made up, I’d appreciate it if 
you'd order the books for us, using the 
order form in this week’s Teacher Edition. 
Thank you. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

When I ordered your magazine I was 
told that it was a grown-up magazine. 
There is one large area where you have 
disappointed me. That is the subject of 
communism, You did a fine series on 
the Asian countries and conditions un- 
der communism. Such knowledge is 
essential to understanding communism. 

However, in your [February 23] is- 
sue you have fallen down on the job. 

You have stressed the importance of 
human rights continually. Yet on page 
11 you devote less than three lines to 
the question of whether the Communist 
Control] Act is constitutional. After two 
pages of how Communists have been 
lenied every right under the Constitu- 
tion, is that the best you can do? 

Recently an admitted ex-Communist 
admitted lying in court. And while he 
was telling his lies, the Government 
was paying him per diem! His testi- 
mony was accepted by many Congres- 
sional Committees. The news is of vital 
interest to any American. But you didn't 
mention it at all. Was it too controver- 
sial? Aren’t you supposed to give every 
ide on an issue? And what happened 
to human rights? 

If human rights are as important as 
ou say, tell us what you think. Are you 
ifraid to ‘deviate’ from the ‘American’ 
ay? Whose rights do you mean? Your 
readers should know. 

Robert Kaufman 
Junior High 227 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¢ How about it, readers? Do you think 
our presentation of U. S. communism 

Feb. 23 issue) was accurate and fair? 

A few specific points in the above 
letter should be mentioned. The state- 
ment is made that Communists “have 
been denied every right under the 
Constitution.” On the contrary, Com- 
munists have taken advantage of every 
protection of the Constitution—from re- 
fusing to testify under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, to repeated appeals to the Su- 
preme Court. No Communist has been 
convicted except by due process of law 


in courts observing every safeguard 
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under the Constitution. The trial of the 
11 Communist leaders lasted many 
months and their lawyers were given 
great leeway in bringing in testimony 
that had little to do with the case. The 
article on page 11, Feb. 23, also de- 
scribed the legal delays by which the 
Communist party has avoided register- 
ing under the McCarran Act. 

In news pages of this issue you will 
find a story on the subject of Harvey 
Matusow and other former Government 
witnesses who said they lied in testi- 
mony at Communist trials and before 
Congressional committees. 

It is true that there have been abuses 








of the spirit of the law at times. But | 
most Americans are confident that our | 


laws and Constitution adequately pro- 
tect the human rights of every citizen— 
including those who have shown them- 
selves disloyal.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Interesting news items, “Ask Gay 
Head,” crossword puzzles, laughs, and 
special units are some of the many 
reasons our class voted unanimously on 
receiving World Week for the second 
semester. The special section, CON- 


GRESS AT WORK (Feb. 16 issue) is | 


an excellent source of information. 
Eunice Keller 
Westbrook (Minn.) High School 





You'll be proud 


to give 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 

WALLET SIZE PICTURES 

From your favorite snapshot er photo. 
Paid 


24 
og 
| 


or 6O for $2. 


for = classmates, 

; em ° 
or pusapart —— 
Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 
fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 
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MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 





WALLET PHOTO CO. 
BOX D-2-305, HILLSIDE, N. J 
Token Photos. | enclose 


— send me 


and my picture which you will return 
unhormed. My money beck if I'm not delighted. 
































FREE— 


but better hurry! 
Buy two packs of 
Sylvania Press 25's 
Send in the coupons 
attached for this 
handy Pocket Album. 
Offer expires 

April 15, 1955. 


Show off your pet 44@sh Shots 
in this super Pocket Album... 45 Free 


Yours when you send in the coupons from two packs of 
Sylvania Press 25 Flashbulbs... but better do it right 
away; offer expires Apri! 15. Plastic pockets hold 


nine pictures. Two side pockets for identifi- 
cation cards, other papers. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA .. fastest growing name in sight! 
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Gay Head 


QO. I've made the mistake of fall 
ing for the most popular girl in the 
class! Is there any way I can beat out 
all my competition? 


A. There’s one in every crowd a 


“real doll” so cute, so much fun 
and so dated-up!—that every fellow 
for miles around seems to be clamor 
ing for her attention. The result? The 
fellows are beginning to look rathe: 
silly trying to out-distance one an 
other—and other almost-as-cute, al 
most-as-much-fun, much more 
ible girls are sitting around dateless 
“Look,” you say patiently, “I know 
there are other fish in the sea and 
all that, but she’s the only 
want.” All right, have it your wa 
but how do you Prom 
Queen started her climb to 
Because one boy 
from all the rest and started the ball 
rolling. Until someone “discovered’ 
her, the rest of vou probably 
knew she existed. Follow the pack 
and she may never know you exist 
Why not be original? Strike out 
on your own and disco\ some of 
the hidden talent in your class 
Chances are that once you start look 
ing, you'll find three or four girls 


who can fill the bill quite as 1 


vail 


one | 
think ss 


tamer 


picked he out 


nevel 


the queen bee herself. In fact, 
they’re likely to fill it better. Because 
dates are rarer pleasures with them, 
they'll enjoy and appreciate the 
‘little things” even more. The more 
your date enjoys herself, the more 
you will! 


QO. How can I lose weight? Must 
I see a doctor, or can I do some re- 
ducing on my own? I’m really des 
perate, and my friends tease me 
( onstantly 


4. How to go about it depends on 
how much “losing” you want to do 
To ‘take off a few excess pounds 
watch your diet carefully 


merely 
three slices 


Instead of eating two o1 
of bread for dinner, stop with one 
Give up those between-meal snacks 
Go lightly on starchy foods. Above 
all, get plenty of exercise every day 
For you, it’s mostly a question of 
cutting down on certain foods, not 
giving them up entirely 
On the other hand, if 
a real weight problem, you'd bette: 
consult your doctor. Starving your 
self is not the 
dangerous. Nor vill exercises help, 
unless they're the proper exercises. 
It could be that problem is 


you have 


answer—it can be 


youl 


glandular, and has little or nothing 
to do with the amount or kinds 
of food you eat. Remember the 
“better-to-be-safe-than-sorry” maxim. 
Get the doctor’s go-ahead before 
you try any drastic reducing. 

In the you can im- 
prove your general appearance in 
spite of your weight. Take extra 
care to be neat and well-groomed, 
and wear clothes which “de-empha- 
size” those excess pounds. Give 
special attention to your hair and 
complexion. Keep fresh and alert- 
looking with those all-important 
nine hours’ sleep every night. That 
extra weight may still be there, but 
it wont be the first thing people 
you. 


meantime, 


notice about 


QO. I met a boy in a town where I 
was visiting, and we dated a few 
times. We exchanged addresses and 
agreed to write, but I haven’t heard 
from him. Would it be all right for 
me to write first? 


A. Under the circumstances, it’s 
juite all right for you to make the 
first move. Your letter should be 
friendly, newsy, and brief—anything 
extremely personal is out. You might 
mention briefly the good time you'd 
had with him, ask what he’s been 
doing since you saw him, and hit the 
your own activities 
since you home. Make sure 
your first correspondence is only a 


high spots of 


came 


note, not an epistle! 

If you don't 
there’s nothing to do but chalk him 
up to experience. Any further moves 
must come from him. Here’s hoping 


receive an answer, 


they do! 





" HOW WOULD. 
(OU SOLVE IT? 


Fact—or Tact? 


Helen made it a point to wait 
Betty Jo after history cl 
been meaning to speak 
day. 

“Say, Betty Jo, she is they 
started down the hall together You 
were terrific in the play last night 
| really think you out-acted every 
body else on the stage.” 

Betty Jo snickered. “Are you kid 
ding? I was lousy! I've never been 
worse than I was last night.” 


said 


Helen looked extremely uncom 
fortable. She’d really been sincere in 
her compliment, but now she didn't 
know what to say. In fact, she 
wished she hadn't said anything! 
e oO ° 

1. Was Betty Jo’s retort the proper 
vay to accept a compliment? Why 
lo you think she answered as she 
did? Because she believed 
she had done badly? Because she 
vas just modest about her perform 
ance? Because she was embarrassed 
and didn’t know what else to say? 
Why did her answer make Helen 
feel uncomfortable? Even if she be- 
lieved her performance wasn’t as 
good as Helen said it was, how 
could she have’ answered the com- 


-) 


pliment more graciously: 


really 


2. Suppose you were compli 


mented about something in which 
you yourself had been disappointed. 
Would you tell the person flatly that 
he was wrong in saying you were 
good? Or suppose you complimented 
someone and he said you were 
wrong. Would you feel he was just 
being modest? Or would you feel 
he was saying your judgment is 
poor? Would you think he appre- 
ciated the compliment? 

3. What does it mean to accept a 
compliment “gracefully”? Why is it 
important to learn to do that? Does 
accepting a compliment without 
protest mean youre conceited? Or 
does it mean that you're gratefully 
acknowledging someone’s good opin- 
ion of you? 





i“\i“ i“ “Tops, don’t miss. 14 “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“4 \A BLACKBOARD JUNGLE. (MGM. 
Produced by Pandro S. Berman. Di- 
rected by Richard Brooks.) 


[t may seem incredible that there are 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Long Gray Line. 
14141~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
wvrRomeo and Juliet. “~“eHBad 
Day at Black Rock. ~#“ Animal Farm. 
vvrrtThe Caine Mutiny. ~““~Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. ~““The 
Country Girl “MwA Star Is Born. 
wv~On the Waterfront. ~““High 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
Vera Cruz. 44 Underwater. hv 
The Racers. “##Captain Lightfoot 
wvvChief Crazy Horse. “~#MThe De- 
tective. “Six Bridges to Cross. “VM 
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The Far Country. “Long John Silver 

Comedy: “Man with a Million 
“Sabrina. “HHobson’s Choice. 
Abbott and Costello Megt the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
“1 Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
“4 HSo This Is Paris 

Documentary: ““//The 
Prairie. hi Victory at Sea 


Vanishing 


Diagnosis 
Freshman: “And 
of Dolores—she’s my 


moved.” 
Sophomore: “Sounds like a kidney 


stone.” Eecort 


here is a picture 


cousin twice re 








schools today like those shown in Black- [~~ 


board Jungle. Not only are the class- | 


rooms themselves run-down and worn 
out, but many of the pupils are the 
vorst kind of juvenile delinquents. 
Both schools and students are pre- 
sented as by-products of slum crowding 
ind poverty. The question implicit in 
this film is: Can we afford to let such 
onditions continue? 

Unfortunately, the picture’s statement 
of the problem is not completely be- 
lievable. It piles most of its hazards on 
the head of Glenn Ford, a young Navy 
veteran who is just starting his first year 
as a teacher in a boys’ high school. He is 
openly jeered, attacked, beaten. One of 
the hoodlums even phones his wife and 
tells her that Glenn is in love with an- 
other teacher. And there is a switch- 
blade knife incident between a student 
and the young teacher. 

But even though the savagery of the 
boys is presented in such detail as to 
seem overdrawn, the film does an im- 
portant job in pointing to a sore spot in 
our educational system. The entire cast, 
including its dozen or more teen-agers, 
s excellent. 


MMM CHANCE MEETING. (Pacemak- 
er. Produced by Anthony Havelock- 
Allan. Directed by Anthony Asquith.) 


This modest British film, completely 
lacking in star names, builds a strange 
love story upon an extremely timely 
theme. Its hero is a young man attached 
to the American Embassy in London. At 
a theatre one evening he meets a beau- 
tiful girl, a foreigner. They fall in love 


at once. Only later does he discover | 


that she is the daughter of the ambas- 
sador from an Iron Curtain country and 
therefore, suspect. 
Although their love is innocent of all 
olitical intrigue, the American is in- 
vestigated and the girl returned to her 
sative land. True love wins out in the 
end, of course, but the final fade-out 
resents a striking challenge to all of 
David Knight and Odile Versois are 
fine as the two young people, while the 
vany character types add considerable 
lor to their dramatic story. , 








FIRST CAMERA WITH PUSH- BUTTON FOCUSING 





1955's MOST 
IMPORTANT 
CAMERA 
ADVANCE 








For parties, sports, vacations . 
can be depended upon for Prize-Winning Pictures. 
Built by the manufacturer of world-famous Speed 
Graphic Press cameras. 

Push-Button focusing is easy to use. 
buttons for needle-sharp, coupled rangefinder focus 
Features include: precision all-metal construction; 
Spectramatic flash settings; Visi-Ready footage scale; 
color-corrected {/3.5 Graflar lens; built-in self-timer; 
clip-on flash and synchronization for all flash lamps 
and electronic flash. Shutter speeds to 1/300 second 
Handsome scuff-proof silver gray 
chrome finish and diamond turned knobs give real 
luzury look. 


this 35 mm. camera 


Press the 


covering, satin 


COMPLETE WITH LEATHER 


CARRYING CASE 
AND FLASH 


For your Groflex decler, 
see the yellow pages of your phone book 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER: 
SC-23, Grofiex, Inc 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Dept 





$39.50 
GGRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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. Spring Planting 


By Annette Daugherty, Murphy H. $., Mobile, Alabama 


* Starred words refer to flowers. 
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’ 72 1 14 J 6 if 16 19 Jo | 
12 13 14 
STUDENTS are invited to 15 16 17 iT) 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 19 20 2 22 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should a —_ srand 
one subject, which may 26 
be drawn from og 3 2} 24 2) 
Art, Science, or any fie 
of knowledge. Maximum = 
about 60 words, of aq 26 a? 
— =. — wy nee 
be relat to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 70 at 32 >> 
eee a will poy 
you .00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 34 bi 26 27 38 9 
tions, ~e 3 answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 40 |4! 42 43 yy 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
rp may Address: Puzzle 45 46 4T 
ditor, World Week, 33 
bo a New bape 36, 
. Y. Answers this week 0 ! 2 
in Teacher Edition, next 48 NP |? 5 ? 
issve in your edition. 
97 P4 59 
56 67 
1. Spring flowering shrub resembling 1. Imitations. 
rhododendron. 2. Ciphers. 
6. an root used as a relish and in 3. Entrance; passage 
Salads, : Ve “a d 
12. Foot lever. . rae Wl a provada. 
4. Perennial garden plant with large os SVR Sees 
handsome flowers. 7. News gathering agency (initials), 
15. Spring flower: also the: colored part 8 Moines, Iowa 
of the eye. 9. Negative particle 
i: constrictor, a snake 10. Loud, harsh sound made through the 
18. Person inclined to exclusiveness. nose 
‘19. Forget-me-_ *11. Offspring of two plants of different 
20. Loose-fitting garment waekaiion 
22. Railroad (abbr. ) *13. Trailing vine; also a popular song, 
23. Guineas (abbr. ) ond 
24. Rose-like flower popular in the south : 
Se : : ; 16. Swellings, lumps. 
26. Chemical symbo! for titanium ae : 7 
°927. Flower whose seeds are used as a Ai lo be sic 
flavoring. 20. Strike lightly 
28. Suffix meaning “adherent of,” 21. 102 in Roman numerals 
°30 Undeveloped shoot or ste 94. Systems of signals for vn ication, 
31. Compass direction 9K Daisvlike fall fowe1 
°33. rose. Young dog 
eon a lis h fi, 4 ~ 4 
4 sweet ——, a - - 29. Territory (abbr.). 
37. Beneath. 4 hp 
10. Before noon oe Lome ID 
42. Ghost. *34. Mountain 
14. Chemical symbol for g m 36. American Psychological Association 
45. United Artists bl (abbr 
46. Inquired. 38. Dedication (abhi 
47. To and *39. Blossom 
°48. American Beauty , 41. Native tribe of New Zealand. 
51. Trailer (abbr 43. Superlative suffix 
°52. “How does your garde: ” 14. Feel one’s way. 
53. Upright. : 17. Short for fraternity 
*55. Smal F round fruit grown in bunches 49. Salt (French) 
on a vine. 50. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
*56. Shrubs with clusters of tiny, fragrant, tion (abbr.). 
inkish-purple or white flowers. 52. Grains (abbr.). 
°s7 The lily symbolizes this religious 54. Tank Corps (abbr.). 


holiday. 55 


Chemical symbol for gallium. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


export, import (p. 10)—As a verb, 
export means to ship goods out of a 
country, usually in carrying on foreign 
trade; import, to bring foreign goods 
into a country. Both words come from 
the Latin verb portare, meaning “to 
carry.” Export and import are also used 
as nouns. 

essential (p. 10)—Absolutely neces- 
sary. Adjective. 

imperialism (p. 11)—Noun. The 
gathering of colonies, or the actions of 
a nation in getting control over a smaller 
or weaker country. This building of em- 
pires has gone on throughout history. 
Foundations of most of the European 
empires of today were laid in the age 
of exploration around the time of Co- 
lumbus’ voyages and soon afterwards. 
In the late 1800’s most of the Western 
European countries suddenly started 
racing against one another to seize most 
of the unclaimed parts of the earth, 
especially in Africa. The clash of these 
imperialistic ambitions helped cause 
the first World War. Since the second 
World War, Western European coun- 
tries have largely given up empire- 
building ideas and have freed many 
colonies or given them more self-gov- 
ernment. The U. S. freed the Philip- 
pines and gave Puerto Rico “common- 
wealth status:” Only Russia and Red 
China among the world’s nations seem 
openly engaged in trying to build 
empires. 

Central Africa Federation (p. 12)- 
The union of the British-controlled Afri- 
can areas of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland under a cen- 
tral government. 

Caribbean Federation (p. 12)—The 
proposed plan to unite most of the 
British possessions in and near the 
Caribbean under a central government. 

John Bull (p. 12)—Just as “Uncle 
Sam” is the symbol of the U. S., so 
“John Bull” is the symbol of Britain. As 
in the cartoon, he is usually shown as 
fellow with the British “union 
design on his chest. 
12)—British Com- 
giving aid and 
technical advice to underdeveloped 
countries in and near southern Asia, to 
help them develop their resources and 
improve living conditions. The U. S. is 
also aiding this project. The aid goes 
not only to Commonwealth areas, such 
as India and Malaya, but to non-mem- 
bers such as Burma and Indonesia. 
Colombo is the capital of Ceylon. The 
plan was drawn up at a meeting there. 


a stout 
jack” 
Colombo Plan p. 


monw ealth nations are 


Say It Right! 


Menzies (p. 13)—mén zéz. 
Aneurin Bevan (p. 13)—an f rin bé vén. 











SPORTS 


The “Ham” 
What Am 


HE BIG names in American tennis 

are Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas. 
And rightly so. They’re the fellows who 
recovered the Davis Cup, symbol of 
the world’s championship, from Aus- 
tralia. 

But the fellow we “go” for is Hamil- 
ton Richardson. The “Ham” is ranked 
No. 3. But to us he rates No. 1. He’s our 
idea of a great athlete, a great gentle- 
man, and a great scholar. 

It’s no secret that many of our star 
tennis players work at it all year long— 
to the exclusion of everything else. But 
not the “Ham.” To R‘chardson, tennis 
is great fun and sy _ ., but not every- 
thing in life. His studies at Tulane 
University come first—and nobody can 
touch him for school marks. 

The “Ham” has been a straight-A 
student for four straight. years! What’s 
more, he has (1) been named to Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, national honorary 
activities society; (2) won the Alcee 
Fortier Memorial Award for his skill in 
French; and (3) won a Rhodes schol- 
arship, the prize academic award that 
entitles the winner to study at any uni- 
versity in England. 

O.K., so the man is a “brain.” How 
does he rate as an athlete? Way up 
there. Not only is he America’s No. 3 
player, but he’s rated No. 7 in the en- 
tire world! 

As a college player, he’s actually 
been unbeatable. He’s won the national 
collegiate crown three times in a row 
ind is a cinch to make it number four. 

And get this: He’s never lost a set 
in collegiate championship play! In fact, 
he’s lost only two sets in his entire 
college career. And it took the national 
imateur champion to do it. Tony Tra- 
bert, representing the U. of Cincinnati, 
the “Ham,” 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, in a 
dual meet. 

[he Tulane Tennis Tornado, who is 
10w 21 years old, has been playing the 
game since he was 12. His dad, a fine 
player himself, started him out. And the 

Ham” took to it like a horse takes to 
oats. At 13, he and Dick Holroyd won 
the national boys’ doubles title. 

The following year, he copped the 
boys’ singles and the experts began sit- 
ting up and taking notice. When the 
16-year-old “kid” from Baton Rouge, 
La., took the national junior title in 
1950, everybody began predicting that 
he’d be national champion some day. 


beat 





Their claims seemed merited in 1951, 
as the “Ham” rose from No. 28 all the 
way up to No. 9 in the national rank- 
ings. A jump of 19 places was amaz- 
ing, and Richardson was hailed as the 
boy wonder. The experts sat back and 
said, “Watch him jump right to the 
top now.” 

They sat and sat, but the “Ham” did 
little jumping. For some reason, he just 


didn’t develop. He had the nice tall | 


wiry build of the champion and a fine 


all-around game. But he just couldn't | 


make the big move. 

Maybe it was because of his dia- 
betes. This disease (too much sugar in 
the blood) hit the “Ham” soon after 
turning 16. But he had never allowed 
it to affect his game. However, it hurt 
him in long matches, causing him to 
tire and “cramp” up in the legs. 

It appeared that at 20, the “Ham” 
had had it. He seemed just another 
boy wonder who lacked that extra some- 
thing to become a great champ. At this 
point, Richardson really started to move. 

Last April, he suddenly caught fire. 
He knocked off three great players— 
Art Larsen, Tony Trabert, and Gardner 


Mulloy—in a row, without losing a set! | 


was it. From there on, right 


That 


through to the national championships, | § 
the “Ham” played nothing but great | 


tennis. 

In the nationals, he caused a sensa- 
tion by beating Lew Hoad, the Aussie 
cannoneer generally rated the greatest 
player in the world. Richardson went 
all the way to the semi-finals before 
losing to Vic Seixas, the ultimate win- 
ner. On the strength of this showing, 
the “Ham” was picked on our Davis 
Cup team and rated No. 3. 


That’s his story so far. He may go on | 
Or he may not. It 


to become No. 1. 
depends a great deal on how much time 
he'll be able to give to tennis. But, 
champion or otherwise, he’s a credit to 
the game—a fellow who has proved 
that anybody with grit and talent can 
succeed in sports, despite a physical 
handicap and first-class study habits. 
—HeERMAN L. Masry, Sports Editor 
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Sports Equipment 
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Ted Kluszewski 

First baseman for Cincinnati Reds and 
| major league home run champion. Ted plays 
| @ MacGregor ‘Trapper’ mitt in every game. 








Willie Mays 
Great centerfielder of the World Champion 
N. Y. Giants, mokes all his sensational 
catches with his MacGregor Glove. 
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Bob Toski 


Bob won his $100,000 World Championship 
using MacGregor clubs and balls. 
(Players mentioned are on MacGregor Advisory Staff) 
Wherever you find highest quality sports 
equipment, you'll find MacGregor. 
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We give a BIG 


WELCOME! 


and Special Rates to 
HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS and their Teachers 


® Tourguide Service 
® Restavrant & Coffee Shop 
©@ The Heart of the Golden Triangle 


For information: 


Write— 
Wire— 


Phone— 
AT. 1-6970 





Jos. F. Duddy, Mgr. 
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Original Picture 
Returned 
SEND ANY SIZE 
PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 


FEDERAL WALLET SIZE PHOTO CO. 


P. O. Box 2448, Dept. SM Konsas City, Mo. 
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CHAMPIONS 
































TED KLUSZEWSKI 
Home Run King 
of the 
Major Leagues 
(Cincinnati Reds) 





Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer's or send ide 
in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsb: y Co., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. SMB-5 

| 


Send for your | 


UISVILLE SLUGGER | 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
SET 
50¢ per set 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
{16” long) 45 each 
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{ HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Lovisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-5! | 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 


@ 4c 


Please send me 


i 50c each Miniature Bats each 
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| Aopress__ 





CITY and STATE 


By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


U.S. Certified Mail on Tap 


The U. S. Post Office Department is 
considering a new type of postal service 
—certified mail. It would cut in half the 
cost of mailing a registered letter. (You 
send a registered letter when you wish 
to have proof that your letter has been 
delivered.) The cost of a registered 
letter is 30 cents, plus postage. A cer- 
tified letter would cost 15 cents, plus 
postage. 

Unlike a registered letter, a certified 
letter would not be insured. If the letter 
were lost you would not be reimbursed 
(paid back) for it. 

Suppose you wished to mail a certi- 
fied letter to a friend. Here’s how the 
new service would work 

At your local post office, you’d fill 
out a form and receive a coupon. It 
would be your proof that you mailed 
the letter. When your friend received 
the letter, he’d sign a receipt which the 
mailman would keep. The receipt would 
be proof that the letter had been de- 
livered directly to him. 

If your friend wasn’t home when 
the letter arrived, the mailman would 
leave a note for him and bring the let- 
ter back to the post office. When your 
friend came for the letter, he’d sign the 
receipt. It would be kept on file at the 
post office for six months. 

The Post Office Department soon 
will decide whether or not to start the 
new service. Meanwhile, it has designed 
a certified mail stamp (below). Watch 
this column for more news about the 
new service and stamp. 
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an 








FRENCH-FOLD 


FOTO FORMALC 


All for 
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comple ré 


All 60 for only $1—Complete! Just imagine — 
your own photo mounted on luxurious French-Fold 
notepaper . . beautifully framed by a die-cut and 
embossed window! Smart-looking and “‘just right’ for 
your correspondence, thank-you notes, party announce- 
ments—and for so many other occasions. You'll love 
using your FRENCH-FOLD FOTO FORMALS! Send 
negative (preferred) or photo with only $1 for your 
complete set of 20 of these luxurious picture-note- 
yapers with matching envelopes. Sample, 10c. QUICK 
DE LIVERY, SATISF. ACTION GUARANTEED. Mail 
ir order now! 
Nag PIX CO. 


General P. O. Box {2 New York |, N. Y. 

















STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from voltable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a s0- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap revel ? 
stamps you must pay for m and return 
you do not wish to buy. When cen to Pose 
yy be sure to write your name and address 
ay letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to wrife your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope | in which 
you return the stamps. $ will 
do all in their power rotect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any Read ier who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of 
an advertisement in Scholasti is urged 
to appeal A = Executive Editor, Ehelonn pat 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Standard Catalogue Value over 
$2.25 Attractive, colorful, from 
the earth's four corners, every one 
different Fascinating story ap-® 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO 


FREE! 


size Pictorials. Free 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
From Brunei, Papua, New Guinea, Caymans 
Gilbert Ellice, Seychelles, Sarawak, Dominica 
FREE with approvals 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-G Northern Bivd Great Neck, N. Y. 


100 CANADIAN 


and Newfoundland stamps 
achading Early Issues, 
Commemoratives, large 
for 5¢ posta 


5BB, Toronto, Canada 


Se. AMP COLLEC “2° FREE! 
Mc han 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe Africa, So. 

seal ve Asia 


America, Sca 

etc., used stamps unused ae ou will be thrilled 
All given to € ants sending 3¢ post 
age TATHAM STAMP. €O., SPRINGFIELD. 92, MASS 


Differe 
regular 
airs j squares, seals, reve Cc 


nues, sf and others with bar 
"SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢ 
1143) N. Keeler, _Chicage Si. uu 


States, inc luding 
tage commemoratives, 


gain approvals 
LEONARD U' UTECHT 


FREE Shi Magazine 


327 Different Stamps including Indonesia, New 
foundland, British colonies, Vatican, Bed Russia, Hitler 
Heads, Indian Stat Animals, Airmails, French 
Colonies, rarities enuanet Wonderful bargain. Approvals 
Niagara Stamp Company, St. Catherines 222, Ontario, Can 
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“Lion” and “Cub” 


The message was transmitted to the 
“cub” telegrapher. As written, it read: 

“Foundation under freight house 
needs attention at once.” 

As delivered to the general foreman, 
the dispatch contained a rather startling 
bit of information. It read: 

“Found a lion under the freight 
house. Needs attention at once.” 

To which the foreman replied briefly. 

“Feed the lion and notify the live- 
stock agent.” 


A Case in Point 


A city visitor asked an old French 
peasant about his cows. 

“Why,” he said, “do some of them 
have no horns?” 

“There are three cases,” said the 
old peasant, in that logical way of the 
French. “Some are born without horns, 
some are dehorned, and some knock 
their horns off by fighting.” 

“And what about that one in the 
corner?” the visitor asked. 

“Ah,” said the peasant. “That is a 
fourth case. That is a horse.” 


Modern Language Journa! 


Fishy 

Billingsgate’s fishing expedition had 
been a total failure, so on the way home 
he stopped at the local fish market. The 
dealer asked him what he wanted, and 
Billingsgate told him: “Just stand over 
there and throw me five of the biggest 
fish you've got.” 

“Throw “em?” 
What for?” 

“So I can tell my wife I caught 
them,” Billingsgate snapped. “I may be 


a poor fisherman, but I'm no liar.” 
McCall Spirit 


asked the 


dealer. 


Strictly from Hunger 


“Defendant, when you tried to go 
to West Berlin to get some capitalistic 
groceries, and the guard asked you. the 
purpose of your mission, ‘you are said 
to have growled at him. Is that cor- 
rect?” 

“Yes, sir, but not with my mouth. 


That was my stomach.” 
Die Weltwoche, Zurich 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 

NAME CARDS _ 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 30 
issue of this magazine. The next 
issue will be dated April 6. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of fifteen 
issues during the second semester. 











Rah! Rah! 


A grade school boy was sent to the 
map during a geography class to locate 
India. He found it with no trouble and 
then informed the class, “It’s right on 
the 25-yard line.” 


Nebraska Education News 


Figure It Out 


“Figures can’t lie,” said the man 
earnestly. “For instance, if one man 
can build a house in 12 days, 12 men 
can build it in one.” 

“Yes?” interrupted another man. 
“Then 288 will build it in one hour, 
17,280 in one minute, and 1,036,800 
in one second. And I don’t believe they 
could lay one brick in that time.” 

While the first man was still gasp- 
ing, the smart “ready reckoner” went 
on: 

“Again, if one ship can cross the 
Atlantic in six days, six ships can cross 
it in one day. I don’t believe that either, 
so where’s the truth in your arithme- 
tic?” 

Then he sat down. 


A Real Long-hair 


“Are you the barber who cut my 

hair last time?” 
“No, I’ve only been here two months.” 
Sheriaan Tower 


She: “I consider sheep the stupidest 
of animals. Don’t you agree, darling?” 
He: “Yes, my lamb.” 


Pensacola Gosport 
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top name in tennis 


IMPERIAL 


Gut Strings by Frames by 


DAVIS 


J, fi/g WOR SPORTS, Incorporated i 
S115 S. Millard Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. j 





tennis" 


BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you can master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 5! 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book 
“How to play Winning Tennis” by Vinnie 
Richards. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


PLAY'.as DUNLOP 


(Yeanpuineiheipe TENNIS BALLS 





Gerald's big ears are almost like wings 
Atop his long neck they are curious things 
While he can't speak a word, 
He can always be heard 


Give him one Baby Ruth... and he sings! 
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fe] CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


| makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel! Nougat. Dip candy baw Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 


tes 


~._.. Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for Fal 
4. complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. = 





NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Staff Relations in School Administration. 
Thirty-third Yearbook. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
1201 16th St.; N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 470 pp., $5. 

The current yearbook of the AASA 
on staff relations will interest all school 
personnel and especially classroom 
teachers. The Yearbook Commission 
quotes with approval the survey which 
found that “teachers who report oppor- 
tunity to participate regularly and ac- 
tively in making policies are much more 
likely to be enthusiastic about their 
school systems than those who report 
limited opportunity to participate.” 

It would be difficult to discover any 
area of school life into which the Com- 
mission has not probed. Much of the 
material is based on practical experi- 
ence. There are sections on organiza- 
tion of committees, group work, selec- 
tion of teachers and administrative 
personnel, working conditions including 
salaries, the school budget, school- 
community relationships, and evalua- 
tion of staff relations. The authors never 
forget “the great creative power that a 
good staff can generate.” 


Today. Three 
Speeches by Erwin N. Griswold. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 82 pp., $2 (cloth); 
50¢ (paper). 


The 5th Amendment 


“No person . . . shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” This part of the 5th 
Amendment is one of the best publi- 
cized injunctions in our Constitution. 
It is defended unequivocally by Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School. 
He has gone back to Magna Charta to 
justify the Amendment and looks upon 
it as “a good friend as well as an old 
friend.” In defending the Amendment, 
he presents the arguments against it 
which have arisen because it has been 
frequently invoked by individuals sus- 
pected of having been members of the 
Communist Party. In so doing he has 
contributed to the public’s understand- 
ing of an important problem in civil 
liberty. 

School of Darkness, by Bella V. Dodd. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. 264 pp., 
$4. 

The School of Darkness from which 
Bella Dodd was graduated is the Com- 
munist Party. By her own admission, 
she served the party for twenty years 
(1929-1948). During part of that time 
she was the legislative leader of the 
New York Teachers Union, though she 
did not publicly declare her member- 
ship in the party. She was expelled 


from the party allegedly because she 
was . “anti-Negro, anti-Puerto Rican, 
anti-Semitic, anti-labor, and the de- 
fender of a landlord.” Her resentment 
against these charges helped to redirect 
her to the Catholic faith into which 
she was born. These experiences, the 
story of her early years in Italy. and 
her new-found faith, provide the most 
moving pages in this autobiography. 

Mrs. Dodd's disillusionment throws 
a revealing light on the cynical machi- 
nations of the Communist Party in the 
1930's and 1940's. The surprising thing 
is that she took so long to conclude that 
“cruelty . . . can be possible only in this 
strange movement, where there is no 
charity, no compassion, and, in the end, 
total elimination of those who have 
served it.” 


I Bow Out, by Maude S. Kenny. Van- 
tage Press, N. Y. 51 pp., $2. 


This is a little book which will raise 
a big lump in the throats of teachers 
who read it. On the day of her retire- 
ment from the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
school system, Miss Kenny asked the 
elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren whose reading she had supervised 
to write her a letter . . . “just anything 
they had thought of me and also what 
they thought of a teacher’s retiring.” 
The letters are likely to make many 
teachers feel that they have not taught 
in vain. 


Around the World in 1,000 Pictures, 
edited by A. M. Runyon and V. F. 
Bergane. Doubleday, N. Y. 448 pp., 
$7.50. 

The arm-chair traveler will become 
restless with this volume. The black and 
white photographs of scenes and people 
are grouped about areas which are 
readily accessible to travelers who have 
saved for the great day. This ‘round the 
world tour includes Bermuda and the 
Caribbean, Canada and Alaska, Mexico 
and Central America, South America, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and many 
Asian countries. 


Dictionary of American Proverbs, edit- 
ed by David Kin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y. 290 pp., $6. 

Under “Tact” in this alphabetically 
arranged collection of proverbs we 
found: “Some people have tact, others 
tell the truth.” The truth as we see it 
is that this volume is useful but limited 
somewhat by the difficulty you may 
have in locating a proverb you remem- 
ber imperfectly. For example, it might 
not occur to you to look for “Molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar,” under 
the heading, “Policy.” For the most 
part, however, the key word in the 
proverb will lead you to its place in 
this dictionary. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Religious Programs 


In response to popular request, the 
editor of Listenables and Lookables 
(see page TG-4) has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of representative radio and 
television programs presented on na- 
tional networks by leaders of various 
religious faiths. This feature will ap- 
pear once each semester. 


Art of Living: Discussion series with Dr 
Norman Vincent Peale. NBC, Sunday 
9:45 a.m. (Protestant) 

Catholic Hour: One speaker each month, 
with choir. NBC, Sunday, 2:00 p.m 
(Catholic). 

Church of the Air: half-hour seg 
ments each week prepared by different 
faiths; talks, discussions, music. CBS 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m 

Eternal Light: Dramas based on 
history or current problems. NBC, Sun- 
day, 12:30 p.m. (Jewish) 

Frontiers of Faith: Each month's programs 
are produced by a different faith. The 
name of the program becomes The 
Catholic Hour when produced by that 
faith; this will be the case during April 
and August of 1955. NBC-TV, Sunday 
1:30 p.m. 

Greatest Story Ever Told: Dramas based 
on stories in the Bible. ABC, Sunday 
5:30 p.m. (Non-denominational) 

Hour of Decision: Sermons by Billy Gra 
ham, the evangelist. ABC, Sunday, 3:30 
p.m. and MBS, Sunday, 10:00 
(Protestant). 

How Christian Science Heals: 
Christian Science. MBS. Sunday 
a.m. (Christian Science) 

Lamp Unto My Feet: Drama-discussions 
on religious and social questions by rep 
resentatives of different faiths. CBS-TV 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

Life Is Worth Living: Philosophical dis 
cussions by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
bearing on all phases of life and living 
DuMont TV, Tuesday. 8:00 p.m. (Cath 
olic). 

Look Up and Live: Different 


represented in this religious musical va 
CBS-T\ 


Two 


Jewish 


p.m 


Talks on 
11:15 


faiths are 

riety program for teenagers 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m 

Lutheran Hour: Sermon by a 
speaker each week. MBS, Sunday, 
p.m. (Protestant) 

Message of Israel: Sermon by a different 
speaker each week. ABC, Sunday, 10:05 
a.m. (Jewish). 

National Radio Pulpit: 
Ralph W. Sockman. NBC, Sunday 
a.m. (Protestant) 

Pilgrimage: Sermons by D: 
nell. ABC, Sunday l 
estant). 

Radio Bible Class: Bible instruction. ABC 
Sunday, 8:00 a.m. and MBS, Sunday 
10:00 a.m. (Protestant) 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir: Music 
and talk from the Mormon headquar 
ters. CBS, Sunday, 11:00 a.m. (Latter 
Day Saints). 

Thy Kingdom Come: Readings from the 
Scriptures by Ray Middleton; musica] 
selections. NBC. Saturday, 6:30 p.m 
Protestant) 


different 
1:30 


by Dr 
10:00 


Sermons 


John S. Bon 
(Prot 


+= 
» 


p.m 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 23 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 
Fantasyland, “The Story of Donald 
Duck.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicage Symphony: 
George Schick conducts a _ full-hour 
concert of the music of Handel, Mozart 
and Reger. Fritz Reiner returns to the 
podium on March 30. 


THURSDAY MARCH 24 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Joanne 
Dru and Zachary Scott star in a tense 
drama entitled “The Darkest Hour,” 
about a beautiful widow and a rugged 
widower who is overly strict with his 
son. On March 31, Climax presents Rod 
Serling’s adaptation of Ring Lardner’s 
prize-winning short story, “Champion.” 
Rory Calhoun stars as the ruthless 
young boxer 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: Lois 
Smith stars in “A Matter of Life.” The 
story concerns the conflict between a 
father and his teen-age daughter who 
has become a narcotics addict. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Gar- 
rity’s Sons” features Rory Calhoun, 
May Wynn, and Vince Edwards in a 
drama about prizefighters 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“Night at Lark Cottage,” a mystery- 
melodrama, stars Charles Boyer. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Autumn 
Crocus,” by Dodie Smith, is a revival 
of a Broadway play of some years ago. 
Carmen Mathews and Harry Townes 
are featured in this story of a middle- 
aged woman who looks for romance 
while on a vacation trip to the Aus- 
trian Tyrol 


FRIDAY MARCH 25 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Dan O’Herlihy, in the role of a sea 
captain, is charged with desertion of 
his vessel and crew in time of stress in 
“Log the Man Innocent.” 

11:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Chronoscope: Larry 
LeSueur is permanent editor of a 
fifteen-minute interview program which 
is seen each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at this time 


SATURDAY MARCH 26 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Busy Liquids,” Mr. Wizard shows 
Betsy how the strange ways of acids 
gd be put to work. (Not WRCA-TYV, 
N. Y.) 


2:00 p.m. (ABC) 
Puccini’s “La Boheme.’ 
chielli’s “La Gioconda.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Premiere 
of a new series for teenagers telling of 
opportunities in new professions, with 
special emphasis on the world of sci- 
ence, the arts and industry. According 
to John Daly, vice-president of ABC, 
“The purpose of this new program is 

. to guide in a very practical way 
the young and searching mind into 
areas where all our tomorrows are 
being molded.” The first telecast will 
be on “Metal by the Mile,” the story 
of the development of new metals, 
their uses, and the career opportunities 
they have opened. Guests will be Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and Professor Robert 
Maddin of Johns Hopkins, a leading 
metallurgist. The entire series will be 
produced by Lynn Poole of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Ten 
Best Novels in the World” is the topic 
for John Mason Brown, drama critic 

lecturer;. Jacques Barzun, author 

Bennett Cerf, au- 


Metropolitan Opera: 
’ April 2: Pon- 


and 
and historian; an 
thor and publisher. 


SUNDAY MARCH 27 


9:15 am. (CBS) The Music Room: Leon- 
tyne Price, the soprano who has cata- 
pulted to fame this year as Bess in the 
revival of Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess,” presents her first solo recital on 
the air. 

(NBC) Carnival of Books: Today’s 
book is “Hurry, Flurry and Skurry” 
= Mary and Conrad Buff. April 3: 
“The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky” by 
Opal Wheeler. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
A discussion of Henry James’ “What 
Maisie Knew.” On April 3, a new 
series begins on what writers reveal 
about themselves. The first topic will 
be Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

12:00 noon (NBC) A special 
broadcast examining Herman Wouk’s 
“The Caine Mutiny” by Dr. Robert 
Bierstedt, professor of sociology, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. (Not 
WRCA, N. Y.) 

700 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton ’55: Final 
telecast of the series. Today’s subject 
is “The Contemporary Theatre as a 
Reflector of Society.” 

(NBC) Anthology: The Sitwells— 
Dame Edith and Sir Osbert—read from 
their own works. 

:30 p.m. (NBC) University of Chicago 
Roundtable: A symposium on Soviet 
Russia by authorities from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and elsewhere. The 
subject: “Russia’s Foreign Policy.” 
(Not WRCA, N. Y.) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure:  Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is a program 
on big game hunting for zoos. Guest is 
Dr. Harold Anthony of the Museum of 
Natural History’s Department of Mam- 
mals. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
story of how the University of Louis- 
ville makes the resources of a modern 
university available to literaliy all the 
inhabitants of Louisville. Through co- 
operation between the city administra- 
tion, the board of education, the Uni- 
versity, and the public library, a resi- 
dent can go to his branch library and 
borrow not only a book, but a record, 
a painting, or an educational film. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
No information on today’s telecast. On 
April 3, Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, is quizzed on “The De- 
velopment of Resources in the U.S.” 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: Final pro- 
gram of the series. A dramatization of 
the life of Susan B. Anthony, the 
famous woman suffragist 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
‘The Finest Gift” is the story of George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, and the part he 
played in the fight for freedom in 
Greece. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: To- 
day’s title is “The Triumph of Alexan- 
der the Great.” April 3: “The Com- 
pletion of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
“They Knew Bernard Shaw” is a trib- 
ute to George Bernard Shaw. Partici- 
pants will include Lady Astor, Vincent 
Sheean, Norman Thomas, Hesketh 
Pearson and Leonard Lyons. April 3: 
Leo Durocher is the subject. 

(00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A symposium from Detroit. Four 
industrial experts will discuss “What's 
in Our Peacetime Atomic Future?” 

(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: An ex- 
amination of Jane de Iongh’s biography 
of Margaret of Austria. April 3: Ed- 
ward Chiera’s “They Wrote on Clay.” 
(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear Play- 
house: “Chivington Raid” is a histor- 


lecture- 


ical Western concerning. the Army’s 
efforts to subdue Black Kettle, an In- 
dian chief who felt his people had 
been wronged. 

(CBS-TV) G. E, Theatre: Henry Fon- 
da stars as the world-famous circus 
clown, Emmett Kelly, in an adaptation 
of Kelly’s autobiography, “Clown.” 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An _ adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s “The Silver Blaze.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: Frank Love- 
joy stars in a melodrama entitled “The 

ng Count.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father Knows 
Best: The last program of this better- 
than-average situation comedy series. 
Next week, Appointment with Adven- 
ture begins a new series of original 
adventure plays by leading television 
writers. 

MONDAY MARCH 28 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
In “The Manufactured Clue,” a private 
detective concocts a clue to the solu- 
tion of a crime in an effort to trap 
a suspect. April 4: “Incident on_ the 
China Coast” is a dramatization of the 
recent shooting down by Red planes 
of an airliner bound for Hong Kong. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: The title for 
tonight’s drama-documentary is “All 
My Mothers, Fathers.” On April 4, 
Producers’ Showcase (8 to 9:30 p.m.) 
will present Robert E. Sherwood's 
“Reunion in Vienna.” Greer Garson 
stars in the role of Elena in this well- 
known romantic comedy. The story 
deals with the situation which arises 
when a banished Hapsburg returns to 
Vienna for a family reunion after an 
absence of ten years. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Iron Cobweb” is a psy- 
chological suspense story about a 
happy young mother who is gradually 
overcome by her fears. 

TUESDAY MARCH 29 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: Former Swedish Army Officer John 
Ericsson builds the United States Navy’s 
first ironclad warship, Monitor, in time 
to stop the Merrimac from breaking 
the Federal blockade of southern ports 
during the Civil War. Title: “The Ship 
That Shook the World.” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circus Preview: The 
famous Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus will be given a national 
“dress rehearsal” when highlights of 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” are 
presented in a full-hour preview. The 
program will originate in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden where the 
circus will start its 1955 season the 
next day. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
George Brent and Gene Raymond star 
in “It’s Easy to Get Ahead,” a story of 
office politics on the executive level. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
“The Scandal at Peppernut” is a turn- 
of-the-century story about a young 
schoolteacher who goes to Wisconsin 
to teach in a German-American “col- 
ony” that has been recently settled. 
On April 5, the Elgin Hour presents 
“Black Eagle Pass,” a suspense drama 
about an old rancher and his young 
bride in the wilds of New Mexico. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: The “Oscar” awards 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences will be simulcast on 
Wednesday, March 30, at 10:30 p.m. 
(NBC & C-TV) 

Marlon Brando will be one of the 
two people televisited by Edward R. 
Murrow on Person to Person, Friday, 
April 1. (CBS-TV, 10:30 p.m.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





